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INTRODUCTION 

That  section  of  London  which  contains  Buckingham  Palace,  St. 
James's  Palace,  Marlborough  House,  York  House,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  National  Gallery,  Westminster 
Cathedral  and  many  other  buildings  of  almost  equal  fame,  could 
not  in  itself  be  otherwise  than  famous.  And  when  to  these  are 
added  all  the  national  ministries,  most  of  the  noted  clubs,  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  theatres,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  City  of  Westminster  has  just  grounds  for  its 
claim  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  such  directions  that  Westminster  is  known 
to  fame,  its  growing  importance  as  a  business  district  is  of  the  utmost 
significance.  In  less  than  the  three  decades  which  have  passed  since 
the  creation  of  the  borough  its  gross  rental  value  has  nearly  doubled 
and  is  now  close  upon  £10,000,000.  Signs  of  this  advance  are 
continually  in  evidence,  small  and  old-fashioned  residences  and 
shops  constantly  giving  place  to  palatial  hotels,  mammoth  stores  and 
giant  suites  of  offices.  This  process  is  hkely  to  continue,  for,  whereas 
there  is  httle  room  for  development  in  the  City  of  London,  the  City 
of  Westminster  provides  ample  scope  for  such  enterprise. 

Co-existent  with  this  building  activity  and  the  added  adornment 
brought  to  the  borough  by  the  erection  of  so  many  fine  examples 
of  modern  architecture,  there  exists  a  keen  desire  to  conserve  those 
architectural  beauties  which  are  so  rich  a  legacy  from  the  past  and 
to  make  the  new  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  old. 

To  many  who  do  not  know  Westminster  well  the  name  will 
bring  up  a  vision  of  the  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  little 
else  besides.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Guide  to  show  that  these 
features  of  the  City  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  of  Westmin- 
ster's topographical  interests.  On  the  contrary,  the  borough  is  full 
of  features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  every  visitor  who  has  an 
eye  for  beauty  or  a  mind  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  places  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  in  our  national  history. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Guide  will  prove  of  practical  help  to  visitors 
in  their  rambles  about  Westminster  and  be  deemed  not  unworthy 
of  preservation  when  they  leave. 
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The  City  of  Westminster 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH 

NO  portion  of  the  mighty  metropoHs  can  be  compared 
with  Westminster  in  interest,  fascination,  and  archi- 
tectural splendour,  and  even  the  City  of  London 
cannot  surpass  it  in  historic  glamour.  The  four  square 
miles  of  the  City  of  Westminster — about  four  times  the  area 
of  the  City  of  London — may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
to  be  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire.  In  this  ''  royal  seat  of 
kings,*'  the  home  of  English  monarchs  for  more  than  nine 
centuries,  the  Crown,  as  the  bond  of  Imperial  unity,  becomes 
more  than  an  inspiring  idea.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  visible  reality. 
Here  is  the  Palace  of  the  ''  King  of  England  and  of  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas,''  and  here,  too,  is  the  wonderful 
Abbey,  the  central  shrine  of  the  British  race  the  world  over 
and  the  sepulchre  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  from  the  far-off 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Westminster  is  also  the  centre  of  Imperial  Government 
and  the  seat  of  the  Legislature  ;  it  includes  not  only  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Government  offices  and  the  London 
offices  of  the  Dominion  Governments,  but  the  embassies  of 
most  of  the  kingdoms  and  republics  that  send  ambassadors 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  In  addition  Westminster  is  the 
centre  of  fashion,  society  and  art.  Within  its  borders  are 
Mayfair  and  Belgravia,  with  their  palatial  town  houses  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  ;  the  royal  parks  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  almost  unique  district  known  as  the  *'  West 
End,"  with  its  famous  shopping  streets,  its  theatres,  cinemas, 
clubs  and  magnificent  hotels.  Westminster  is  the  headquarters 
of  most  of  the  literary,  scientific  and  art  societies  of  the  country 
and  includes  the  two  premier  British  galleries  of  art,  as  well 
as  nearly  all  the  most  notable  and  conspicuous  of  London's 
Statues,    monuments    and    war    memorials.     London's    most 
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famous  market — Covent  Garden — and  two  great  railway 
termini — Victoria  and  Charing  Cross — are  also  in  Westminster* 

The  history  of  this  splendid  city  is  very  largely  the  history 
of  England^  but  in  this  sketch  it  can  be  given  only  in  the 
briefest  outline. 

Westminster  was  probably  a  place  of  some  importance 
long  before  London  came  into  existence.  In  ancient  times  the 
river  at  this  spot  was  a  wide,  shallow  and  lake -like  expanse 
which  narrowed  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  At  its  northern 
margin  stood  an  island  which  was  later  called  by  the  Saxons 
Thorney,  or  the  place  of  thorns.  This  was  the  only  spot, 
along  a  stretch  of  several  miles,  where  the  river  could  be 
crossed  with  ease  and  safety.  Here  a  British  settlement  arose 
and  a  ford  was  established  which  connected  the  two  sections 
of  the  ancient  trackway  that  was  afterwards  to  become  the 
Watling  Street  of  the  Romans — the  Watling  Street  from  Dover 
and  the  Watling  Street  from  Chester  as  it  emerged  from  the 
great  forest  of  Middlesex. 

In  early  Roman  days,  however,  Westminster  found  a 
rival  in  London.  Traffic  was  gradually  diverted  from  the 
Westminster  route,  probably  because  the  Romans  had  spanned 
the  Thames  at  London  with  a  bridge  which  they  directly 
connected  with  the  Chester  Watling  Street  at  the  spot  where 
the  Marble  Arch  now  stands. 

London  thus  won  a  commanding  commercial  advantage 
over  the  older  settlement.  London  and  not  Westminster  was 
to  be  the  great  centre  of  commerce  in  spite  of  efforts  that 
were  made  after  the  Conquest  to  attract  trade  to  Westminster  ; 
but  if  the  victory  finally  remained  with  London,  its  rival 
found  some  compensation  in  the  preference  it  received  from 
a  succession  of  monarchs,  from  Canute  downwards,  as  a  place 
of  royal  residence.  Westminster  failed  to  become  the  seat 
of  commerce,  but  it  nevertheless  became  the  seat  of  government. 

It  is  to  Canute  (1016-1035),  the  first  of  our  Danish  kings, 
that  Westminster  owes  this  position  of  pre-eminence.  He 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  royal  residence  and  thus  transfer  the 
seat  of  government  from  Winchester,  the  old  Saxon  capital. 
Incidentally,  the  claim  has  been  made  that  it  was  at  West- 
minster that  Canute,  according  to  the  legend,  rebuked  the 
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tide  and  the  courtiers  who  had  given  him  offence  by  their 
extravagant  flattery. 

Another  dignity  was  conferred  on  Westminster  when 
WilUam  the  Conqueror  elected  to  be  crowned  in  the  Confessor's 
Abbey  instead  of  at  Winchester,  with  the  result  that  West- 
minster has  remained  to  the  present  day,  without  a  break,  the 
crowning  place  of  EngUsh  sovereigns. 

Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  most  of  whom  preferred 
the  old  Palace  of  Westminster  to  the  newer  Tower  of  London, 
continued  fruitless  efforts  to  divert  trade  to  Westminster. 
It  was  a  phase  of  the  struggle  between  the  ''  royal  "  town  and 
Saxon  London — a  struggle  between  Englishmen  and  the 
**  foreigner  "  as  represented  by  an  alien  dynasty. 

Henry  III  spoke  in  contemptuous  terms  of  **  those 
rustical  Londoners  who  call  themselves  barons  on  account  of 
their  wealth,"  and  in  1256  he  instituted  the  Westminster 
Fair  of  fifteen  days,  during  which  all  trade  in  London  was 
forbidden.  A  more  important  step  in  his  reign  was  the 
decision  permanently  to  hold  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Westminster,  which  thus  had  the  three-fold  distinction  of 
being  the  home  of  the  monarch,  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  courts  of  law.  At  a  later  period  one 
more  attempt  was  made  to  divert  trade  from  London  to 
Westminster  by  the  establishment  of  the  Wool  Staple  in  1354, 
which  brought  to  Westminster,  as  residents,  a  number  of 
merchants  connected  with  the  trade  in  wool. 

The  importance  Westminster  had  attained  before  London 
captured  the  cross-river  traffic  appears  to  have  been  lost 
during  the  succeeding  centuries  until  it  was  revived  by  the 
foundation  of  a  monastery  on  Thorney  Island  about  the  time 
of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 
There  are  legendary  stories  of  the  existence  of  a  British  church 
on  the  island  in  the  second  century  and  of  another  church, 
on  the  same  spot,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century 
by  Sebert,  the  first  Christian  King  of  the  East  Saxons  ;  but 
documentary  evidence  in  existence  proves,  at  least,  that  on 
the  site  of  the  present  abbey  stood  a  monastery  in  the  reign 
of  Offa  which  was  refounded  by  Dunstan  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edgar  (959-975).     Then  followed  the  palace  of  King 
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Canute — which  seems  to  have  been  burnt  down  thirty  years 
before  the  Conquest — the  rebuilding  of  this  palace  and  of 
the  Abbey  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  building  of  West- 
minster Hall  and  of  the  magnificent  Gothic  pile  which  remains 
to-day  as  the  '*  most  lovable  thing  in  Christendom."  A 
populous  town  grew  around  Palace  and  Abbey  and  the  area 
so  developed  comprised,  for  many  generations,  the  residential 
portion  of  Westminster. 

A  new  era  began  for  Westminster  when  Henry  VHI 
confiscated  the  property  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  dissolved  the  mon- 
asteries and  took  possession  of  their  vast  estates.  Westminster 
became  Crown  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  King.  The 
permanent  home  of  the  Court  from  the  days  of  Canute  and 
Edward  the  Confessor  had  been  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster, 
but  this  was  given  over  to  various  public  uses  when  the  royal 
residence  was  transferred  by  Henry  VHI  to  Wolsey's  palace 
of  York  Place,  thenceforward  to  be  known  as  Whitehall  and 
to  be  the  abode  of  English  sovereigns  until  its  destruction  by 
fire  in  the  year  1698.  Expansion  came  slowly.  It  was  the 
royal  wish  to  preserve  the  city's  domains  as  open  fields  and 
Henry  VHI  extended  his  hunting  grounds  to  Hornsey  and 
Hampstead.  As  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London,  futile 
attempts  were  made  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  City  of  West- 
minster by  prohibiting  building,  but  streets  and  houses 
sprang  up  in  spite  of  royal  edicts  to  the  contrary.  The  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  when  he 
began  the  building  of  the  piazza  and  St.  Paul's  Church,  Covent 
Garden,  but  the  threat  failed  to  deter  the  earl  from  completing 
his  building  operations.  Leicester  Square  was  laid  out 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Protectorate,  but  development 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
for  that  needy  monarch  found  that  the  disposal  of  Crown 
lands  by  way  of  grants  was  an  easy  method  of  rewarding 
those  who  served  him.  Soho  and  St.  James's  Squares  were 
built  before  the  close  of  his  reign.  Streets  were  created 
around  those  centres  and  Leicester  Square,  but  the  further 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  open  spaces  was  stopped  by 
the  preservation  of  the  royal  parks  to  the  west.  In  this  and 
the  following  reigns,  also,  the  great  houses  of  the  nobility  on 
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fhe  river  side  began  to  give  way  to  private  houses  and  streets. 
iThe  city's  growth  to  the  east  and  west  of  Regent  Street  was 
of  later  date.  The  building  of  the  southern  portion  had  met 
the  demand  for  the  time  and  it  was  not  until  the  i8th  century 
was  well  advanced  that  houses  filled  in  the  gap  as  far  as  Oxford 
Street,  where  the  city  boundary  runs. 


Old  Door  Knocker, 

from  a  London 

House. 


LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 


UNTIL  the  present  century  the  form  of  local  government 
which  existed  in  Westminster  was  by  no  means 
commensurate  in  powers  and  dignity  with  its  status 
and  importance  as  a  city.  Before  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
Westminster  was  ruled  by  its  Abbot  and  after  the  Dissolution 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  succeeded  to  some  of  the 
Abbot's  privileges.  When  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  system 
was  established  to  cope  with  the  evil  created  by  the  growing 
numbers  of  vagrants  and  impotent  poor,  a  Court  of  Burgesses 
was  created  in  Westminster  with  the  Dean  as  its  supreme  head, 
the  actual  work  being  carried  out  by  paid  deputies  and 
burgesses — citizens  appointed  by  the  Dean.  The  precincts 
of  the  Abbey  were  governed  separately.  The  Court,  at  first, 
exercised  active  rule,  but  through  sheer  inability  to  deal  with 
matters  requiring  attention,  it  gradually  allowed  its  powers 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Vestries — so  much  so  that  at  the 
close  of  its  period  of  government  few  knew  even  of  its  existence* 
Before  1542  the  **  Liberties  ''  of  Westminster  were  co- 
extensive with  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  but  in  that  year 
the  parish  was  sub -divided  by  the  formation  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  St.  Paul's  was  cut  out  of  St.  Martin's  ; 
in  1645,  St.  James's  and  St.  Anne's  in  1685  and  St.  George's 
in  1725.  Six  additional  parishes  were  formed  later.  The 
business  of  the  vestries  of  these  parishes  was  principally 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  it  also  comprised 
the  management  of  parish  property  and  charities,  the  power, , 
founded  on  immemorial  custom,  to  make  bye-laws  and  generally 
to  perform  all  the  miscellaneous  services  of  public  utility, 
such  as  lighting,  paving  and  watching,  which  it  undertook 
as  a  matter  of  prescriptive  right.  These  ancient  assemblies 
ceased  to  exist,  except  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  with  the 
passing  of  the  London  Government  Act  of  1899. 
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Prior  to  that  date  various  other  authorities  had  been 
Drought  into  existence,  all  of  which  had  a  hand  in  the  affairs 
)f  the  city  and  overlapped  one  another  in  the  most  extraordinary 
"ashion.  It  was  stated  in  Parliament  on  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  in  1855  that  the  middle  of  the 
jtreet  formed  the  boundary  line  of  the  various  authorities 
ind  such  streets  were  divided  under  Paving  Commissioners 
^ho  were  frequently  at  loggerheads,  watering  and  sweeping 
Deing  done  on  one  side  in  the  morning  and  on  the  other  in 
lie  evening,  with  a  result  which  can  easily  be  imagined. 
Between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Temple  there  were  no  fewer 
:han  nine  separate  bodies  of  Paving  Commissioners,  not  to 
mention  sundry  other  official  caretakers.  Pimlico,  left  entirely 
n  the  care  of  Messrs.  Cubitts,  the  builders,  was  probably 
Jie  area  best  off  in  the  whole  city. 

Even  without  the  intrusion  of  this  chaos  of  authorities, 
:he  dual  control  of  the  Dean  and  the  Vestries  was  a  fruitful 
jource  of  disputes,  for  the  secular  power  of  the  Dean,  however 
nfrequently  it  may  have  been  exercised,  was  always  a  factor 
:o  be  taken  into  consideration  until  it  was  abolished  by  the 
\ct  which  made  Westminster  a  metropolitan  borough.  The 
Drecincts  of  the  Abbey,  until  the  passing  of  that  Act,  were 
mder  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
jrivileges  which  were  not  conducive  to  the  just  administration 
)f  the  law.  Thus,  in  the  district  governed  by  the  '*  Court 
)f  the  Verge  of  the  King's  Palace,"  which  ran  as  far  north  as 
:he  south  side  of  Pall  Mall,  the  writ  of  the  Marshalsea  did  not 
un,  and  the  debtor  liable  to  imprisonment  therein  was  safe 
Tom  arrest  in  the  Verge  until  that  Court  was  **  moved," 
vhen  he  could  secure  safety  once  again  by  crossing  the  river. 
\ttempts  were  made,  at  times,  to  incorporate  the  city  and  thus 
5ut  an  end  to  its  anomalous  position,  but  they  failed,  owing 
Dossibly  to  the  fear  that  strong  opposition  would  have  been 
iroused  by  any  threat  to  the  Dean's  autocratic  power. 

The  great  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  however, 
vas  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Until  the  passing  of  that 
\ct  London,  strictly  speaking,  meant  the  City  of  London — 
he  square  mile  which  was  the  London  of  the  Romans  and  the 
^ondon  of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  much  larger  area  which 
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was  popularly  and  really  London  was  not  officially  a  distinct 
entity  with  definite  boundaries  like  Paris  or  Berlin  but 
practically  a  congeries  of  towns  without  any  central  governing 
body  to  give  unity  to  the  whole.  The  City  of  Westminster 
formed  part  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  but  under  the  Act 
of  1888  Westminster  was  one  of  the  areas  that  were  severed 
from  Middlesex  to  form  the  newly  created  Administrative 
County  of  London.  In  1899  it  became,  with  27  other  districts 
over  which  the  London  County  Council  had  jurisdiction, 
a  Metropolitan  Borough  governed  by  a  Council  consisting 
of  10  Aldermen  and  60  Councillors,  with  a  Mayor  elected 
from  their  own  body. 

In  a  sense,  Westminster  was  a  ''  city  *'  by  courtesy  until 
it  became  one  officially  in  1900.  Its  claim  to  the  title  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  1541  Henry  VIII  created  Westminster 
a  bishopric,  a  royal  act  which  automatically  gave  the  town  a 
civic  status,  and  although  the  bishopric  was  abolished  a  few 
years  later,  Westminster  continued  to  be  called  a  city  without 
protest  from  the  authorities.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  great  Reform  Act  separately  with  London,  as  distinct 
from  **  other  Boroughs  in  Middlesex,''  and  prior  to  the  Ballot 
Act  of  1872  it  was  named  a  city  in  writs  for  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament  addressed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex. 
A  Royal  Charter  of  29th  October,  1900,  finally  gave  official 
recognition  to  Westminster's  ancient  civic  standing  and  its 
governing  body  became  ''  The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cillors of  the  City  of  Westminster." 

The  formation  of  the  Borough  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  the  Dean  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  city.  It  definitely 
marked  the  passing  of  feudal  tradition.  Even  the  precincts 
of  the  Abbey  came  under  the  rule  of  the  city,  except  the  roads, 
which  are  private,  although  by  a  special  scheme  under  the 
1899  Act  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  a  Borough  charge, 
an  arrangement  which  is  not  an  unfair  one  seeing  that  the 
residents  pay  their  share  of  the  city  rates. 

The  last  High  Steward  of  the  old  Court  was  the  Marquii 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  Prime  Minister  when  Westminstei 
received  its  Charter.  The  new  Council,  not  unnaturally 
desired  to  elect  him  as  their  first  mayor  and  but  for  his  politica 
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responsibilities  he  would  probably  have  accepted  the  office. 
As  it  was,  the  Earl  Marshal,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  became  the 
first  mayor. 

The  early  years  of  the  Council  were  not  without  trouble 
in  dealing  with  the  superseded  Vestries.  The  Dean  and  his 
officers  retired  with  dignity  to  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey, 
but  the  Vestries  were  not  so  willing  to  surrender  their  Vestry 
Halls,  of  which  there  were  eight  to  deal  with. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  the  twelve  parishes  of  the  city 
were  divided  into  fourteen  wards  and  in  the  allotment  of 
Councillors  not  only  the  rateable  values  and  the  population 
of  each  ward  had  to  be  considered,  but  under  the  Act  their 
number  had  to  be  a  multiple  of  three.  The  result  of  the 
allotment  was  that  Mayfair,  Belgravia,  Pimlico  and  the  district 
popularly  known  as  Westminster  had  thirty-nine  seats  on  the 
Council  and  the  rest  of  the  city,  comprising  Charing  Cross, 
Piccadilly,  Regent  Street,  Soho,  Covent  Garden  and  Strand, 
had  twenty-one. 

The  first  election  was  a  keen  contest  of  130  candidates, 
the  voters,  excluding  the  wards  where  there  was  no  contest, 
amounting  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  electorate.  Among 
those  elected  were  Mr.  W.  E.  Home  (now  Sir  Edgar  Home, 
Bart.),  Mr.  J.  Browne  Martin  (both  burgesses  of  the  old  Court) 
and  Sir  J.  M.  Gatti,  late  chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

When  the  new  city  was  officially  called  into  being  it  had 
no  Guildhall  of  its  own  in  which  the  Council  could  meet  and 
its  officers  carry  on  their  duties.  Unlike  the  City  of  London, 
Westminster  had  no  body  of  guildry  to  maintain  a  centre  for 
its  citizens  and  the  Official  Hall  was  used  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Burgess  Court  and  the  Justices.  As  the  power  of  the 
former  declined  the  latter  assumed  the  superior  place  and 
finally  the  entire  possession,  which  explains  why  the  building 
which  should  be  the  Westminster  Guildhall  is  now  the  County 
Hall  of  Middlesex.  The  present  structure,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Sessions  House  or  Middlesex  Guildhall,  is  modern 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1913. 

On  the  creation  of  the  new  city,  Caxton  Hall,  which  was 
really  the  Vestry  Hall  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
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Johri;  was  temporarily  used  as  the  City  Hall  during  the 
reconstruction  of  St.  Martinis  old  Town  HalL  This  was 
opened  on  9th  May,  1902,  as  the  Westminster  City  Hall— 
the  municipal  headquarters  where  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
are  held  and  the  chief  officials  have  their  offices. 

Westminster  has  its  Regalia,  although  it  is  not  comparable 
with  that  of  the  City  of  London.  There  is  the  plate  handed 
over  by  the  Burgess  Court,  including  the  Pickering  Loving 
Cup,  a  superb  piece  of  early  Tudor  work  which  luckily  escaped 
the  melting  pot  that  destroyed  so  much  of  our  early  plate 
to  provide  Charles  I  with  money  to  carry  on  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  inscribed  with  the  year  of  the  Armada  (1588),  but  the 
hall  mark  is  1604.  The  donor,  Maurice  Pickering,  was 
sometime  the  Dean's  Verger,  Keeper  of  the  Gate  House, 
Assistant  Burgess  on  the  creation  of  the  Burgess  Court  and 
Chief  Burgess  in  160 1.  He  died  in  1604  and  by  his  will 
bequeathed  to  his  fellow  burgesses  a  standing  cup  of  silver, 
double  gilt,  of  the  value  or  price  of  £40 — ''  so  large  and  fair 
as  it  is  possible  may  be  had  or  gotten  for  that  money  " — his 
wife's  and  his  own  names  and  the  City  Arms  to  be  engraved 
thereon.  The  will  seems  to  confirm  the  date  of  the  cup  as 
1604.  The  cover  is  of  later  date  (the  hall  mark  is  1677)  and 
somewhat  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  cup  itself.  The 
traditional  toast  of  the  old  Burgess  Court,  to  the  memory 
of  the  donor  and  his  wife,  is  still  honoured  on  ceremonial 
occasions  when  the  cup  is  used. 

The  Mace  belongs  probably  to  the  Georgian  period, 
the  hall  mark  being  1726.  According  to  tradition  it  is  the 
**  bauble  "  which  Cromwell  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  hall  mark,  unless  the  Mace  was  remade  or  altered  at  a 
later  period.  As  utilised  to-day,  mounted  on  a  handsome 
brass  stand  of  modern  construction  having  a  portcullis  between 
the  supports,  and  placed  on  a  special  table  in  front  of  the 
Mayor's  chair,  it  is  an  imposing  feature  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Council. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Westminster  Badge,  a  recent  addition 
and  the  gift  of  the  third  Lord  Cheylesmore.  This  expensive 
specimen  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  which  is  believed  to  have 
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been  originally  the  gift  of  George  III  to  the  Magistracy,  is 
an  interesting  rehc  of  the  period  when  the  city's  officials, 
and  even  the  poor  licensed  to  beg,  wore  the  City  Arms  ;  yet 
of  the  hundreds  of  badges  which  must  have  been  in  use,  this 
is  the  only  one  that  has  survived.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
Burgess  Court,  for  its  issue  in  1763  was  the  result  of  a  special 
appeal  by  the  magistrates  themselves,  who  were  the  only 
unbadged  officials  in  the  city. 

The  Arms  of  the  new  Borough  were  settled  by  adopting 
those  of  the  old  Burgess  Court,  with  the  portcullis  as  a  crest 
and  the  motto  '*  Custodi  Civitatem  Domine."  Supporters, 
those  necessary  features  of  modern  heraldry,  were  found  in 
the  arms  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been  the 
High  Steward  of  the  Old  Court.  Heraldically  described, 
the  Arms  are  : — 

Azure  a  Portcullis  Or  on  a  Chief  of  the  Second  a  Pallet  of  the 
first,  thereon  a  Cross  flory  between  five  Martlets  also  of  the  second, 
being  the  Arms  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  between  two  United 
Roses  Gules  and  Argent. 

the  Crest  being  : — 

On  a  wreath  of  the  Colours  Or  and  Azure  a  Portcullis  chained 
Sable  between  on  the  dexter  side  a  Rose  Gules  and  on  the  sinister 
a  Rose  Argent,  both  barbed,  seeded,  stalked,  leaved,  and  erect  proper. 

the  Supporters  : — 

On  either  Side  a  Lion  Ermine,  that  on  the  dexter  gorged  with 
a  Collar  Or,  thereon  three  Roses  Gules,  barbed  and  seeded  proper, 
that  on  the  sinister  with  a  Collar  Azure,  thereon  as  many  Roses  Argent, 
barbed  and  seeded  also  proper,  and  each  charged  on  the  body  with 
a  Portcullis  chained  Or. 

The  formal  grant  of  the  Arms  was  made  in  1902.  The 
cost  of  the  Common  Seal  embodying  them,  with  the  motto, 
was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  promised  during  his 
mayoralty. 


MODERN  WESTMINSTER 

THE  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Westminster  include  a 
much  wider  area  than  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  ParHament,  Whitehall  and 
Victoria — the  district  which  is  '*  Westminster  ''  to  the  average 
Londoner.  They  extend  from  the  Law  Courts  to  the  Thames 
and  thence  along  the  river  as  far  as  Chelsea  Barracks  ;  north- 
wards to  a  point  near  Albert  Gate,  westwards  to  the  Albert  Hall 
and  north  again  to  Lancaster  Gate  along  the  south  side  of 
Oxford  Street  to  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Thence  the 
boundary  is  a  tortuous  one  and  runs  down  Charing  Cross 
Road  to  Cambridge  Circus,  south  of  Seven  Dials,  along 
Castle  Street  and  Wild  Street,  crossing  Kingsway  at  Sardinia 
Street  by  the  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  skirting 
round  New  Square  to  Chancery  Lane  and  Cursitor  Street, 
and  south  to  the  Record  Office,  rejoining  the  Law  Courts  at 
Bell  Yard. 

The  population  of  this  area,  covering  about  2,500  acres, 
was  168,011  at  the  census  taken  in  the  year  following  the 
creation  of  the  city.  This  was  only  10,000  in  excess  of  the 
population  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  the  first  census  was 
taken,  and  it  had  declined  to  141,578  at  the  census  of  1921 
from  the  maximum  figure  of  257,282  reached  in  1861.  West- 
minster exhibits  the  same  phenomenon  as  the  City  of  London — 
a  progressive  decline  in  population  owing  to  the  demolition 
of  private  houses  and  their  conversion  into  shops  or  business 
premises.  The  result  of  this  change  in  the  character  of  large 
portions  of  the  city  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  rateable  values. 
In  1895  the  amount  was  under  £5,000,000.  Now  it  is  approxi- 
mately £10,000,000  and  rapidly  increasing. 

These  figures  are  an  indication  of  the  transformation 
which  has  taken  place  in  Westminster  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  more  especially  during  the  past  decade. 
So  great  has  been  the  alteration  that  to  a  visitor  who  had  last 
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Notable  Changes  ai 

seen  it  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  Westminster  of  to-day 
must  seem  like  a  new  city.  Familiar  landmarks  have  gone. 
Whole  streets  have  been  rebuilt.  Old  houses  have  given 
place  to  shops,  offices,  hotels  or  cinemas.  Trade  has  invaded 
streets  and  districts  which  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  were 
exclusively  residential  and  the  process  is  still  going  on  ;  but 
with  all  the  changes  that  have  been  made  it  will  probably 
be  agreed  that  Westminster,  in  the  main,  has  gained  in  beauty 
and  architectural  distinction.  It  is  beginning  to  show  evidence 
of  conscious  planning. 

To  quote,  with  slight  modification,  a  famous  phrase, 
it  may  be  said  of  London  that  '*  westward  the  course  of 
commerce  takes  its  way."  Westminster  is  becoming  what 
our  early  kings  desired  to  make  it — a  great  centre  of  trade 
and  commercial  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  is  maintaining 
its  position  as  the  centre  of  fashion  and  society,  and  has  added 
to  its  attractions  as  a  centre  of  pleasure  and  amusement. 

Many  of  the  most  notable  changes  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  disappearance  of  town  mansions  of  the  nobility. 
Such  a  place  as  Devonshire  House,  for  instance,  with  its  high 
walls,  its  gate  and  porter's  wicket,  was  reminiscent  of  the 
time  when  each  nobleman  kept  his  own  watch  and  ward. 
Grosvenor  House  and  Dorchester  House,  each  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  nobleman's  London  mansion  have  likewise 
disappeared,  the  former  to  give  place  to  huge  blocks  of  flats. 

The  falling  in  of  old  leases  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  extensive  rebuilding  and  improvements  that  have  taken 
place.  In  Regent  Street  it  has  meant  the  effacement  of  Nash's 
Work,  considered  at  its  time  a  triumph  of  architecture  and 
admired  by  many  at  the  present  day  who  regret  its  lost  grace 
and  satisfying  proportion. 

The  Strand  is  another  thoroughfare  which  is  being 
transformed  as  completely  as  Nash's  Regent  Street,  but  here 
the  disappearance  of  the  drab  old  building  leaves  nothing  to 
regret.  The  setting  back  of  the  building  line  on  the  southern 
side  to  the  level  of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  nearly  complete  at  the 
date  of  the  pubUcation  of  this  guide,  will  effect  a  much-needed 
widening  and  give  the  Strand  a  dignity  more  in  keeping  with 
its  status  as  one  of  the  famous  streets  of  the  world. 
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Piccadilly  Circus  has  also  been  changed  in  both  shape 
and  appearance,  and  the  widening  of  the  narrow  end  of 
Piccadilly  at  its  junction  with  the  Circus  was  one  of  the  most 
essential  of  the  improvements  effected  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  modern  traffic  and  the  increasing 
volume  that  passes  through  Westminster,  all  the  main  thorough- 
fares are  being  widened  where  and  when  possible.  In  the 
widening  process  they  tend  to  become  more  uniform  in 
appearance,  due  largely  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  utmost 
use  of  the  ground.  This  is  seen  in  comparing  Regent  Street 
with  Piccadilly  or  Kingsway  with  Oxford  Street.  To  the 
stranger  one  of  the  charms  of  London  is  the  absence  of 
uniformity  in  its  streets  ;  the  variety  in  height  as  well  as  style 
of  its  buildings.  In  both  the  newly-built  thoroughfares 
referred  to  will  be  noticed  the  '  canyon  '-like  effect  produced 
by  the  continuous  rows  of  tall  buildings  without  a  break, 
except  at  their  junction  with  other  streets. 

Refuges,  those  islands  of  the  road  so  necessary  for  the 
pedestrian,  were  first  generally  adopted  by  the  City  of  West- 
minster, and  they  have  become  more  of  a  necessity  than  ever 
with  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  and  speed  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  public  seem  to  have  an  aversion  to  underground 
passages  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  possibly 
because  of  the  stairways  that  have  to  be  used.  One  of  these 
passages  has  been  made  at  the  end  of  Whitehall,  but  the 
majority  of  pedestrians  at  this  busy  spot  appear  to  ignore  its 
existence.  At  Piccadilly  Circus  the  entrances  to  the  Tube 
Station  have  been  utilised  in  the  same  way,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  will  meet  with  more  appreciation  than 
the  other. 

Another  feature  in  the  development  of  the  city  is  the 
lighting  of  the  streets.  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  the  shops 
closed  for  the  night,  Westminster  was  a  dead  city.  This  has 
long  ceased  to  be  true.  The  chief  shopping  streets  are  not 
plunged  in  sudden  gloom  with  the  closing  of  the  shops,  for 
several  of  the  big  firms  have  adopted  the  practice  of  shop- 
window  illumination  after  closing  hours  as  a  paying  method 
of  advertising  their  wares.  It  serves  a  double  purpose  of 
Jteeping  the  streets  cheerful  and  benefiting  the  shop-keeper. 
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The  preponderating  use  of  wood  as  a  surface  for  the 
roadways  and  the  continual  sweeping  of  the  hard  surface 
reduces  mud  to  a  minimum,  and  although  it  is  not  possible, 
as  in  the  City  of  London,  to  wash  the  streets  down  every 
night,  for  ''  traffic  never  ceases  in  modern  Westminster," 
every  street  is  washed  down  twice  weekly. 

Before  beginning  a  tour  of  the  city  perhaps  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  describe  the  two  historic  buildings  which, 
from  the  earliest  days,  have  been  so  intimately  associated — 
the  Abbey  and  the  Royal  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  Houses 
of  Parliament,  for  the  latter  still  rank  as  a  royal  palace. 


Iron  Alms  Box 
{Medixval). 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

THE  Collegiate  Church  of   St.  Peter  at  Westminster^  to 
give  the  Abbey  its  official  title,  may  be  regarded  as  the 

common  heritage  of  the  English-speaking  race»  To  the 
Englishman,  in  particular,  it  is  the  building,  above  all  others, 
that  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the  history  and  glory  of  his 
country.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley  the  Abbey  is  **  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  Throne,  the  sepulchre  of  kings  and  the 
home  of  the  English  nation  "  ;  but  it  is  also  a  ''  miracle  of: 
Gothic  art,*'  and  the  visitor  may  fail  to  realize  its  exquisite 
beauty  if  he  becomes  too  much  engrossed  with  its  historic 
associations  and  its  monuments  to  poets,  statesmen,  warriors 
and  kings, 

A  church  almost  certainly  existed  on  the  site  nearly  five 
centuries  before  Henry  III  (1216-1272)  began  the  erection 
of  the  present  building,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  which 
was  the  great  cruciform  church  built  in  the  Romanesque  or 
Norman  style  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042- 1066).  This 
stood  for  about  two  centuries  until  Henry  III  decided  to 
rebuild  it  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and  its  only  visible 
and  indisputable  remains  are  the  Norman  Undercroft,  the 
Chamber  of  the  Pyx,  the  passage  from  the  Great  Cloister  to 
Little  Dean's  Yard,  and  a  portion  of  the  foundations  of  the  Apse,  i 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Confessor's  church  was  largely 
completed  by  the  year  1269,  when  the  new  church  was  con-  1 
secrated,  but  the  erection  of  the  nave  was  spread  over  more 
than  two  centuries.  Additions  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  including  the  north  and  west  cloisters.  The 
Lady  Chapel  was  pulled  down  shortly  after  the  completion 
of  the  nave  to  make  way  for  the  splendid  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
The  last  great  structural  addition  to  the  fabric  of  the  church 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century,  when  the  western 
towers  were  added  by  Hawksmoor  and  possibly  James,  after 
their  lower  parts  had  been  restored  by  Wren.  Apart  from 
these,  the  north  front  and  the  i6th  century  Chapel  of  Henry  VII, 
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the  great  building  stands  to-day,  in  the  main,  as  a  perfect 
example  of  pure  Early  English  architecture. 

The  Abbey  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  royal  sepulchre. 
Here  are  buried,  not  in  splendid  isolation,  like  Egyptian 
Pharoahs,  but  among  their  own  people,  thirteen  English  kings, 
five  queens  in  their  own  right — Elizabeth  and  Mary  her 
sister,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  II  and  Anne — and  the  wives 
of  several  of  our  kings,  the  last 
English  monarch  to  be  buried 
in  the  Abbey  being  George  II. 
Here,  too,  amid  the  royal  tombs, 
rest  illustrious  sons  and 
daughters  of  England — nobles 
and  commoners — who  have  done 
honour  to  the  nation  throughout 
the  centuries  and  received  this 
crowning  honour  in  return. 

Every  English  monarch 
since  the  days  of  the  Confessor, 
except  Edward  V,  who  died  un- 
crowned, has  been  crowned  in 
the  Abbey.  The  ceremony  is 
appointed  to  take  place  at  **  our 
palace  of  Westminster  **  al- 
though actually  it  takes  place 
in  the  Abbey,  the  explanation 
being  that  the  monastery  and 
church  were  anciently  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Palace  and 
the  Abbey  itself  was  a  royal 
chapel. 

The  Abbey  is  usually  entered  by  the  North  Door. 
Solomon's  Porch,  as  it  was  called,  a  portico  added  by  Richard  II, 
stood  here  until  it  was  demolished  about  the  year  1700.  Wren 
transformed  the  whole  of  the  fa9ade,  but  his  work  disappeared 
in  the  complete  remodelling  which  was  carried  out  in  1890 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  J.  L.  Pearson. 

The  North  Transept,  which  we  now  enter,  is  known  as 
the   Statesmen's   Aisle,   where   many   famous   statesmen   are 
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Musicians*  Ais 


interred^  some  of  whom,  as  well  as  others  buried  elsewhere 
are   commemorated   by  monuments,  such  as  Pitt,   Canning 
Disraeli,   Palmerston   and   Gladstone.     On   the   right   of  the 
transept  is  a  memorial  window  to  John  Bunyan,  depictings 
scenes  from  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress, 

To  the  right  is  the  North  Choir  Aisle,  or  Musicians*  Aisle 
as  it  is  also  called,  which  contains  the  graves  or  memorials  oi 

many  famous  musicians; 
including  Purcell,  Balfe 
Sterndale  Bennett  and 
Villiers  Stanford.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the 
North  Nave  Aisle  are 
the  graves  of  such  great 
men  of  science  as  New- 
ton, Herschel,  Darwin 
and  Kelvin. 

Before     continumg  i 
the  round  of  the  Church 
the  visitor  will  no  doubt 
pause     to     admire     the 
architectural    glories    of 
the    nave,    the     loftiest 
Gothic  nave  in  England 
(102   ft.) — the    slender) 
shafts    around    thei^ 
columns    that     support' 
the      graceful     pointed 
arches,      the     beautiful 
tracery  of  the  triforium 
and      the     splendid 
clerestory.     There  are  no  pre-Reformation  tombs  in  the  nave^' 
but  there  is  a  simple  tomb  in  this  great  ''  temple  of  silenced 
and  reconciliation  "  which  probably  stirs  a  deeper  feeling  of 
awe  and  reverence  than  the  gorgeous  shrines  of  kings  and 
queens.     In   the   middle   of  the   nave,   near   the  west  door, 
rests   the    Unknown   Warrior,   brought   from    France   to   lie 
among  the  illustrious  dead  whose  names  will  live  as  long  as 
history.     He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  on  November  nth 
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1920,  in  the  presence  of  the  King^  the  Royal  Family  and 
distinguished  personages  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
sarth  on  which  he  rests  and  the  slab  of  black  marble  both 
:ame  from  the  battlefields  of  Belgium.  On  a  pillar  close  by 
is  the  United  States  Congressional  Medal,  bestowed  on  the 
Unknown  Warrior  in  192I;  and  above  it  hangs  the  Padre's 
flag,  which  was  used  at  celebrations  of  Holy  Communion  and 
Confirmation  at  the  Front.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  nave  is  now  a  Memorial  Chapel 
to  those  who  fell  in  the  War. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  above  the  door  leading  to 
the  Deanery,  is  the  Abbot's  Pew,  a  small  oak  gallery  erected 
for  Abbot  Islip  in  the  i6th  century. 

In  the  South  Transept  is  Poets'  Corner,  which  now 
extends  considerably  beyond  the  *  corner  '  at  the  south  end 
of  the  east  aisle  of  the  transept  to  which  the  name  was  first 
applied.  Here,  it  has  been  said,  there  are  **  monuments 
which  have  no  poets  and  poets  which  have  no  monuments," 
but  it  is  nevertheless  fittingly  named,  for  it  is  the  resting 
place  of  some  of  England's  greatest  poets,  including  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Dryden,  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  others  of 
lesser  calibre,  such  as  Beaumont,  Denham  and  Cowley.  There 
are  also  memorials  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gray,  Goldsmith, 
Campbell,  Scott  and  Longfellow.  The  graves  of  Handel  and 
Charles  Dickens  are  side  by  side,  and  next  to  the  latter  is  a 
stone  marking  the  spot  where  the  heart  of  Thomas  Hardy  was 
buried.  In  the  middle  of  the  transept  is  the  grave  of  Old  Parr, 
who  died  in  1635  at  the  reputed  age  of  152.  Further  south 
are  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  while  Henry  Irving's 
grave  is  appropriately  at  the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  monument. 

Next  to  Dryden's  monument  is  the  south  ambulatory. 
On  the  left  of  this  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  King  Sebert,  opposite 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  beyond  which  we  reach  that  of  St. 
Edmund,  where  is  the  tomb  of  William  de  Valence  (d.  1296), 
still  showing  part  of  the  beautiful  enamel  work  and  said  to  be 
the  first  of  its  character  in  this  country.  When  visiting  the 
Chapter  House  a  picture  of  this  tomb  in  its  full  glory  should 
be  inspected.  Here  are  preserved  two  magnificent  monu- 
mental brasses   commemorating  Alainore   de    Bohun    (1399) 
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and   Archbishop   Robt,   Waldeby   (1397)-     The   next   chapel 
is  that  of  St.  Nicholas^  containing  the  Percy  vault. 

A  dozen  steps  lead  up  to  the  gorgeous  chapel  of  Henry  VII, 
probably  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  Abbey  and  a  superb 
example  of  the  latest  phase  of  Perpendicular  Gothic.  Note 
here  the  elaborate  stone  fan-tracery  vaulting  of  the  ceiling 
and  the  massive  16th-century  bronze  gates  by  which  we  enter. 
The  upper  stalls  belong  to  the  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath — after  a  lapse  of  a  century  the  ceremony  of  Installation 
was  revived  by  King  George  in  191 3 — and  above  the  stalls 
hang  the  banners,  swords,  helmets,  and  scarves  of  the  knights, 
made  for  the  ceremony.  In  the  aisles  will  be  seen  some  of 
the  old  flags  removed  in  19 13.  In  the  centre  of  the  Chapel  is 
the  unrivalled  tomb  in  gilt  bronze  of  Henry  VII  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  by  the  celebrated  Torrigiano.  In  the  north  aisle 
is  the  tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Tudor  and  the 
'  Innocents'  Corner  '  with  the  pathetic  cradle-tomb  of 
Princess  Sophia,  the  infant  daughter  of  James  I.  In  the 
south  aisle  are  the  tombs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Margaret 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  others. 

The  splendid  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  intended 
by  Henry  III  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Abbey,  is  reached 
from  the  ambulatory  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  The  middle 
of  the  chapel  is  occupied  by  the  Shrine  of  St.  Edward,  once 
resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  for  centuries  a  sacred 
spot  which  drew  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Five 
other  kings  and  five  queens  are  buried  in  the  chapel.  The 
Gothic  tombs  of  Henry  III  and  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  a 
Edward  I,  have  exquisite  gilt  bronze  efligies,  cast  by  th( 
celebrated  goldsmith,  William  Torel.  The  tomb  of  Edward  II 
originally  had  statuettes  in  niches  of  his  twelve  children 
but  only  six  of  these  remain.  The  plain  tomb  of  Edward  I 
inscribed  Scotorum  malleus  ('*  hammer  of  the  Scots  *'),  waj 
opened  in  1774,  when  the  body  of  the  king  was  found  to  b 
in  good  preservation  and  6  ft.  2  in.  in  length.  The  Chant 
of  Henry  V  is  really  part  of  the  Confessor's  chapel.  Her_ 
lie  the  hero  of  Agincourt  and  his  wife,  Katherine  of  Valois 
It  is  curiously  shaped  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H — a  pun 
coincidence,  as  ''  H,''  in   the  15th  century,  was  different  it 
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shape  from  what  it  is  to-day.  The  king's  shield,  saddle  and 
helmet  hang  above  the  Chantry.  Other  royal  tombs  in  the 
chapel  are  those  of  Queen  Editha,  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III,  Richard  II  and  Queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  his  first  wife. 

Against  the  screen  at  the  other  end  of  the  chapel  stands 
the  Coronation  Chair,  enclosing  the  Stone  of  Scone,  and  by  it 


Norman  Undercroft,  Westminster  Abbey. 


the  State  Sword,  seven  feet  long,  and  the  shield  of  Edward  IIL 
It  is  railed  off  for  a  very  good  reason,  a  close  examination 
showing  defacements  of  the  past.  The  precious  Stone  of  Scone 
was  wrested  from  the  Scots  by  Edward  I  with  the  probable 
intention  of  presenting  it,  as  a  votive  offering  for  his  conquest, 
to  the  Shrine  of  the  Confessor.  Despite  treaties  and  negoti- 
ations for  its  return  to  Scotland,  the  stone  has  remained  in 
the  Abbey  and  there  it  is  likely  to  remain.  Only  once  has 
it  left  its  place,  Cromwell  having  had  it  taken  to  Westminster 
Hall  when  he  was  installed  as  Lord  Protector.  The  first  king 
to  be  crowned  in  the  Coronation  Chair  was  Edward  II  and  it 
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has  been  used  at  every  coronation  since.  The  Stone  of 
Scone  is  26  inches  long,  16  wide  and  11  thick.  The  chair 
itself,  which  Edward  I  intended  to  be  of  bronze,  is  of  oak 
and  was  originally  decorated  with  gesso  and  mosaic.  The 
Sanctuary,  within  the  Altar  rails,  contains  the  tomb  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII,  The  Altar  and  Reredos 
are  modern,  the  work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1867,     In  the 

Sanctuary,  also,  is  a  portrait 
of  Richard  II  which  is  famous 
as  probably  the  earliest  royal 
portrait  in  existence.  Here, 
also,  on  the  north  side  are  the 
tombs  of  Aveline,  Countess  of 
Lancaster  (c,  1273),  Aymer  de 
Valence  (d.  1324),  and  Edmund 
Crouchback  (d,  1296), 

Returning  to  the  Northern 
Ambulatory,  the  chapels  of  St, 
Paul  and  St,  John  the  Baptist 
invite  inspection,  and  next  to 
these  Abbot  Islip*s  :  above  the 
last  mentioned  is  a  chamber 
containing  the  wax  effigies  once 
carried  in  funeral  processions. 
They  are  eleven  in  number  and  include  those  of  Charles  II, 
William  III  and  his  Queen,  Mary,  in  their  coronation  robes. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne,  Lord  Nelson's  effigy 
was  made  after  his  burial  in  St.  Paul's,  to  draw  people  to 
the  Abbey, 

On  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept  are  the  chapels  of 
St,  John  the  Evangelist,  St,  Michael  and  St,  Andrew,  with 
several  interesting  monuments,  including  the  extraordinary 
tomb  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Nightingale  (d,  173 1)  by  Roubilliac, 
A  huge  monument,  by  no  means  a  thing  of  beauty,  to  the  hero 
of  Quebec,  General  Wolfe,  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chapels. 

Making  our  exit  by  the  south  choir  aisle,  we  enter  the 
Cloisters,  four  *  walks  '  dating  from  the  13th  to  the  15th 
centuries.     From  the  eastern  walk  a  pointed  archway  leads 
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o  the  Chapter  House,  where  from  1377  to  1547  the  House  of 
Commons  held  their  sittings.  Adjoining  is  the  chamber  of  the 
*yx,  or  Treasury,  which  is  shewn  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
•nly.  Its  doorway  is  secured  by  seven  locks,  but  its  particular 
nterest  lies  in  the  traces  of  human  skin  still  remaining  under 
he  iron  hinges  or  cramps  of  the  door  both  inside  and  out. 


The  Dark  Cloister,  Westminster  Abbey, 


The  skin  is  that  of  the  men  executed  for  the  robbery  of  the 
Treasury  while  Edward  I  was  away  on  his  war  with  the  Scots 
.n  1303,  and  the  same  lining  was  given  to  the  three  doors  of 
the  Revestiary  in  the  adjoining  compartment  of  the  Abbey. 

The  east  walk  of  the  cloisters  leads  south  to  the  Dark 
Entry,  through  which  we  reach  the  Norman  Undercroft, 
:ontaining  part  of  the  Confessor's  building,  where  a  number 
of  wooden  effigies  are  to  be  seen,  precursors  of  the  wax  effigies 
already  noticed. 

Beyond  this  and  the  Little  Cloisters  is  the  residence  of 
the  clergy.     The  Deanery  is  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 
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Broad  and  Little  SanctuarU 


Abbey,  attached  to  which  is  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  pet 
mission  to  view  this  being  required  from  the  Dean. 

The  old  buildings  comprising  the  precincts  of  the  Broa< 
and  Little  Sanctuaries  were  mostly  demolished  about  175c 
but  to  these  space  does  not  permit  of  more  than  this  brie 
allusion. 

The  Abbey,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  mos 
notable  shrines  in  Christendom,  and  no  spot  in  London  i 
richer  in  historical  romance  and  architectural  beauty  thai 
around  and  about  this,  the  chief  focal  point  in  the  old  Cit 
of   Westminster. 
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HOUSES     OF    PARLIAMENT 

A*  Royal  Palace  of  Westminster  '  still  stands  next  to  the 
Abbey  as  in  the  old  days  before  Whitehall  became  the 
residence  of  the  monarch  ;  but  to-day  it  is  no  longer 
he  seat  of  kings  but  the  home  of  the  **  Mother  of  Parliaments." 
Fhe  old  palace  itself^  or  all  that  remained  of  it  save  Westminster 
Hlall  and  the  crypt  and  cloisters  of  St.  Stephen's  Churchy  was 
iestroyed  by  fire  in  1834  and  a  New  Palace  was  erected  in 
ts  place. 

The  New  Palace  of  Westminster^  or  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  extends  along  the  riverside  for  a  distance  of  940  ft. 
md  is  one  of  the  largest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world.  It 
:overs  8  acres  and  its  1,100  rooms  are  connected  by  two  miles 
)f  passages.  Begun  in  1840  from  designs  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
t  was  practically  completed  in  ten  years  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,000. 
\n  effective  view  of  its  long,  unbroken  front  to  the  Thames, 
vith  its  immense  towers,  its  numerous  pinnacles  and  turrets 
md  its  terrace,  can  be  gained  from  the  bridge  or  the  river, 
Dut  it  has  a  more  picturesque  and  broken  front  towards  the 
\bbey.  The  courtyard  in  front  of  the  Clock  Tower  and 
(X^estminster  Hall  was  the  great  court  of  the  palace  begun  by 
William  Rufus.  A  clock  stood  here  in  olden  days  with  a 
^reat  bell  known  as  **  Westminster  Tom."  This  bell  was  given 
3y  William  HI  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  recast  to  make 
:he  present  great  bell  of  the  cathedral.  New  Palace  Yard  is 
Separated  by  Westminster  Hall  from  Old  Palace  Yard,  another 
pourtyard  of  the  ancient  palace  which  was  the  scene  of  many 
executions,  including  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow  conspirators 
'md  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  Clock  Tower  is  316  ft.  in  height  and  contains  a  great 
plock,  with  dials  each  22^  ft.  in  diameter  and  minute  hands 
[4  ft.  long,  which  strikes  accurate  time  on  the  famous  **  Big 
Ben  "  bell  weighing  13J  tons,  the  deep  tones  of  which  are 
jieard  daily  by  listeners-in  hundreds  of  miles  from  Westminster. 
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At  the  south-west  angle  is  the  Victoria  Tower,  336  ft,  high  and 
75  ft.  square,  with  a  50  ft.  archway  which  forms  the  royal 
entrance  to  the  building.  Thornycroft's  statue  of  Olivet 
Cromwell  stands  on  the  green  at  the  side  of  Westminster  Hall« 
Beyond  it  is  the  entrance  used  by  the  public  when  visiting 
members  or  officials  and  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  near  the  Peers* 
entrance,  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  by 
Marochetti,  the  sword  of  which  was  recently  broken  off  in 
a  storm. 

At  the  side  of  the  archway  in  the  Victoria  Tower  is  the  dooi 
by  which  the  public  can  view  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  on 
Saturdays  from  10  to  3.30,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  the 
corresponding  days  at  Whitsuntide.  Availing  ourselves  of  this 
privilege  and  ascending  the  royal  staircase,  the  Norman  Porch, 
with  its  groined  roof  supported  by  a  central  pillar,  comes  first. 
Thence  we  pass  to  the  right  into  the  King's  Robing  Room, 
containing  F.  O.  Salisbury's  painting  of  '  The  Burial  of  the 
Unknown  Warrior,'  followed  by  the  Royal  Gallery,  no  feet 
long,  which  brings  us  to  the  panelled  room  called  the  Prince's 
Chamber.  We  next  proceed  to  the  House  of  Lords  Chamber, 
This  should  be  noticed  for  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Commons.  It  is  90  feet  long  by  45  broad,  and  is  as  high  aS' 
it  is  broad.  The  windows  of  stained  glass  contain  portraits 
of  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  The  royal  thrones  are ; 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  canopy,  the  seats  on  either  side  being  i 
reserved  for  ambassadors  and  privileged  persons.  In  front' 
will  be  seen  the  ottoman  known  as  the  Woolsack,  on  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  sits.  It  was  originally  a  sack  of  woojj 
emblematic  of  the  staple  article  of  England's  commerce  in 
early  times.  Facing  this  at  the  other  end  is  the  Bar,  from 
which  cases  are  argued  by  Counsel  and  at  which  the  Commons 
attend  to  hear  the  Royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  t 

In  the  Peers'  Lobby  the  hat  pegs  with  their  names  wil 
be  of  passing  interest,  though  the  beautiful  brass  gates  reall; 
demand  more  attention.  From  the  Peers'  Corridor  with  its 
frescoes  by  Cope  we  enter  the  octagonal  Central  Hall,  75  feet 
high  and  60  feet  in  diameter,  dividing  the  two  Houses, 
Although  under  one  roof  in  a  sense  these  are  quite  distino 
and  the  line  is  jealously  kept. 
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Opposite  to  the  Peers'  Corridor,  on  the  other  side,  is  the 
Commons*  Corridor,  the  frescoes  of  which  should  be  examined, 
and  through  this  we  reach  the  Lobby,  always  a  busy  place 
when  the  house  is  sitting,  where  members  interview  the 
casual  visitors  from  their  constituencies,  and  whence,  while 
waiting,  a  view  of  the  House  in  assembly  may  at  times  be  got 
when  the  door  opens. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  only  75  feet  long,  45  wide 
and  41  high,  and  it  seems  insignificant  beside  the  magnificent 
Chamber  of  the  Peers.  The  acoustics  are  not  good  here, 
but  in  the  Lords  it  is  a  feat  for  the  speaker  to  make  himself 
heard.  The  Commons  met  this  trouble  by  filling  in  the 
roof,  which  improved  matters  but  did  not  eliminate  the 
defect.  Seating  is  provided  for  450,  and  as  the  present 
House  numbers  615  there  is  at  times  a  competition  to  secure 
seats. 

Inside  the  door  is  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and  across  the 
**  floor  "  is  the  Clerk's  Table,  on  which  the  Mace  is  placed 
during  sittings,  the  Chair  behind  being  taken  by  the  Speaker. 
Facing  the  Chair,  the  party  in  power  sits  on  the  left,  the 
opposition  to  the  right,  while  below  the  gangways  sit  the 
respective  supporters  of  each.  The  front  benches  either  side 
of  the  Speaker  accommodate  the  party  leaders. 

The  Ladies'  Gallery  behind  the  Speaker's  Chair  should 
be  noticed  and  under  this  is  the  Press  Gallery. 

Leaving  the  House  again  by  our  entrance,  to  the  right  is 
St.  Stephen's  Hall,  the  site  of  the  old  Commons,  the  spot 
where  the  Speaker's  chair  and  table  stood  being  marked  by  brass 
studs  in  the  floor.  The  new  frescoes  here  should  be  examined 
before  descending  the  steps  to  Westminster  Hall,  as  also  the 
window  and  screen  leading  to  the  porch,  which  is  the  War 
Memorial  to  the  Members  and  officials  of  both  Houses. 

Westminster  Hall,  one  of  the  three  most  historic  buildings 
in  London,  was  originally  built  by  William  Rufus  in  1097, 
but  in  its  present  form  it  is  largely  the  work  of  Richard  H, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  1399  and  added  the  magnificent  roof  of  oak 
from  giant  trees  which  had  been  growing  in  Sussex  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  was  repaired  and  reinforced  with  a  steel  framework 
in   1923   and   timbers  damaged   by   the   death-watch   beetle 
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removed.  The  Hall  is  238  ft.  long,  67J  ft.  wide  and  90  ft. 
high  and  the  only  larger  buildings  in  existence  unsupported 
by  pillars  are  modern  railway  stations.  From  the  13th  century 
until  1882  the  courts  of  Law  sat  in  this  venerable  Hall  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  many  famous  trials,  the  most  memorable  being 
that  of  Charles  L  Others  condemned  to  death  here  were 
William  Wallace,  the  Scottish  hero  (1305),  Sir  Thomas  More 


Westminster  Halt 


(1535),  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1601), 
Guy  Fawkes  (1606)  and  Strafford  (1641).  Brass  tablets 
mark  the  spots  where  some  of  these  victims  stood  during 
their  trials.  The  Seven  Bishops  and  Warren  Hastings  were 
also  tried  and  acquitted  in  this  Hall. 

A  door  on  the  east  side  of  the  staircase  landing  leads  to 
the  beautiful  St.  Stephen^s  Crypt,  a  relic  of  the  old  palace 
which  has  been  restored  and  named  St.  Mary  Undercroft. 
It  is  now  reserved  for  the  use  of  Members  for  marriages  and  | 
christenings. 


(I 


STRAND    AND    EMBANKMENT 

WE  begin  our  tour  of  the  city  at  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial, 
opposite  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  (commonly  called 
the    Law    Courts).     It    marks    the    western    limits    of 
Fleet  Street  and  the  City  of  London  and  the  eastern  limits 
oi  the  Strand  and  the  City  of  Westminster. 

The  Memorial — sometimes  called  the  Griffin  from 
Z.  B.  Birch's  bronze  rendering  of  the  imaginary  animal  or 
iragon  which  crests  it — was  erected  in  1880  and  occupies  the 
;ite  of  an  ancient  wooden  gateway  and  its  successor,  Wren's 
Femple  Bar,  built  in  1672  and  taken  down  in  1878.  Ten 
^ears  afterwards  the  stones  were  given  to  Sir  Henry  Meux, 
vho  re-erected  the  gateway  at  an  entrance  to  Theobalds  Park, 
lear  Cheshunt,  where  it  seems  likely  to  remain,  despite  the 
efforts  that  were  made  to  induce  the  owner  to  restore  it  to  London. 
When  the  sovereign  travelled  ceremoniously  from  West- 
ninster  into  the  City  of  London,  Temple  Bar,  before  its 
•emoval,  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  function.  It  was 
.'ustomary  to  close  the  gates  and  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his 
etinue  to  await  the  approach  of  the  royal  procession  and  the 
ormal  demand  for  admission.  The  knocks  at  the  gate, 
^e  answering  challenge  and  the  subsequent  permission  to 
nter,  made  a  more  picturesque  interlude  in  the  progress  of 
he  cavalcade  than  the  somewhat  unceremonious  halt,  while 
he  Lord  Mayor  surrenders  his  sword  of  state  to  the  sovereign, 
^hich  has  taken  its  place. 

j  The  Strand  (or  properly  ''  Strand,"  without  the  definite 
Irticle,  as  in  the  postal  address)  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
lile  in  length  and  was  so  named  because  it  runs  along  the 
largin  of  the  River  Thames.  No  thoroughfare  in  London 
las  been  the  scene  of  more  pageantry  than  this  famous  highway 
ietween  the  City  of  London  and  the  heart  of  Westminster, 
"o-day  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief  shopping  streets  of 
.ondon,    but    contains    theatres,    hotels,    newspaper    offices, 
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the  London  offices  of  some  of  the  Dominion  GovernmentsJ" 
the  headquarters  of  the  Inland  Revenue  and  the  Royal  Courts 


I 


of  Justice. 

The  huge  Gothic  pile  comprising  the  latter  occupies  th 
whole  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Strand  from  Temple  Bar 
almost  as  far  as  St.  Clement  Danes  church  and  contains  i^ioo 
rooms.  It  was  erected  in  1874-82  from  designs  by  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  and  is  considered  his  greatest  work ;    but  the 


Law  Courts. 

gifted  architect  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion.  He  diec 
a  year  before  it  was  ready  for  opening  and  the  building  was 
finished  by  A.  E.  Street,  his  son,  and  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield: 
The  most  striking  features  of  this  grand  Palace  of  Justia 
are  the  noble  Central  Hall  (238  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  high)  and  thr 
great  clock  tower,  which  is  such  a  conspicuous  feature  as  on«i 
approaches  Temple  Bar  from  the  west. 

Beyond  the  Law  Courts  is  the  church  of  St.  Clemen 
Danes,  designed  by  Wren  and  built  in  1681,  with  a  towe: 
added  by  James  Gibbs  in  17 19,  and  so  named  after  certaii 
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Danes  who  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  buried  in  an 
ancient  building  which  stood  on  its  site.  The  nursery  rhyme — 
**  Oranges  and  Lemons,  say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's  " — will 
remind  the  visitor  of  the  musical  chimes  of  the  old  peal  of  bells 
in  the  tower.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  children  of  Danish 
residents  in  London  present  oranges  and  lemons  to  the 
congregation  at  the  annual  children's  service  on  March  31st. 

St.  Clement  Danes  is  notable  as  the  church  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  worshipped.  Outside  the  east  window  his  statue 
(by  Percy  Fitzgerald)  faces  Fleet  Street,  and  the  site  of  his 
pew  in  the  North  Gallery,  where  at  the  age  of  78  he  publicly 
returned  thanks  for  restoration  from  illness,  is  marked  by  a 
brass  tablet. 

Opposite  the  west  front  of  the  church  is  Sir  Wm.  Hamo 
Thornycroft's  statue  of  Gladstone  in  the  robes  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  made  none  the  less  picturesque  by  the 
colouring  of  its  stone  base  from  the  rainwashing  of  the  bronze. 
The  statue  faces  Australia  House,  the  offices  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  which  was  opened  by  the  King  in  19 18, 
the  interior  of  which  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  '*  Horses  of 
the  Sun  "  over  the  entrance  are  the  work  of  Sir  Bertram 
Mackennal. 

Twining's  Tea  Warehouse  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Strand,  opposite  the  Law  Courts,  was  originally  Tom's  Coffee 
House  in  Devereux  Court,  the  entrance  from  the  Strand  being 
formed  later.  Formerly  the  firm,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  tea  trade,  dating  from  1706,  undertook  banking  also 
and  the  front,  now  an  insurance  office,  was  the  banking  parlour. 
Cashiers  were  frequently  asked  to  change  cheques  '*  so  much 
in  notes,  so  much  in  gold  and  silver,  some  pounds  of  tea  and 
coffee  and  the  balance  in  cocoa  nibs  "  ! 

Essex,  Arundel  and  Norfolk  streets  are  named  after  the 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Arundel  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
riverside  mansions  on  their  sites.  Peter  the  Great  resided  in 
Norfolk  Street  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1698  and  William 
Penn  at  one  time  lived  in  the  street.  At  No.  5,  in  the  passage 
called  Strand  Lane,  is  to  be  seen  the  ''  Roman  Bath  "  (admission 
6d. ;  hours  10.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.),  but  it  is  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity as  a  relic  of  the  Roman  period.     The  bath  is  about 
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five  feet  deep^  fifteen  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  and  is  kept 
constantly  filled  from  a  spring. 

Further  along  is  King's  College,  built  by  Smirke  in  1828, 
which  architecturally  forms  the  east  wing  of  Somerset  House* 
It  is  now  an  incorporated  college  of  London  University  and 
includes  King's  College  for  Women,  the  number  of  students 
being  over  1,000. 

Somerset  House,  entered  from  the  Strand  under  an 
imposing  archway,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers  in 
1777-86  on  the  site  of  the  unfinished  palace  of  Protector 
Somerset,  who  was  executed  in  1552.  It  was  later  the  residence 
of  three  Queens  of  England — Anne  of  Denmark,  Henrietta 
Maria  and  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  wives  respectively  of 
James  I,  Charles  I  and  Charles  IL  Here  the  great  architect, 
Inigo  Jones,  died  and  Cromwell  lay  in  state.  The  southern 
fa9ade  of  the  present  building  (nearly  600  ft.  long),  stands  on 
a  terrace  50  ft.  broad  and  50  ft.  above  the  Embankment. 
When  first  built  the  basement  arcade  rose  straight  from  the 
river  and  the  building  was  entered  from  the  Thames  by  a 
water-gate  which  is  now  the  central  arch.  The  western  wing, 
facing  Wellington  Street,  was  added  by  Pennethorne  in  1854. 

Somerset  House  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  and  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births, 
Deaths  and  Marriages.  It  is  also  the  Principal  Probate 
Registry,  with  a  great  repository  of  wills  dating  from  the 
14th  century.  Among  the  wills  shown  are  those  of  Shakespeare 
(whose  spelling  of  his  name  in  this  document  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  argument),  Holbein,  Van  Dyck,  Newton  and 
Dr.  Johnson.  Napoleon's  will,  formerly  kept  there,  was 
handed  over  to  the  French  in  1858.  Permission  can  be 
obtained  to  search  for  wills  at  a  charge  of  one  shilling. 

Opposite  King's  College  stands  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand.  The  old  church,  of  which  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
was  once  rector,  was  pulled  down  by  the  ruthless  Protector 
Somerset  in  1544  to  make  room  for  his  palace,  which  was 
largely  constructed  of  stolen  church  materials.  The  present 
edifice  was  designed  by  James  Gibbs,  the  architect  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  built  in  1714  close  to  the  old  Maypole, 
which  towered  in  front  until  it  was  removed  in  1718.     If  the 
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original  design  of  the  church  had  been  carried  out  a  permanent 
*  maypole/  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  and  nearly 
as  high  as  the  Campanile  of  Westminster  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  (273  ft.),  would  have  been  erected  eighty  feet  from 
the  west  front.  On  the  Queen's  death  this  proposal  was 
dropped,  the  present  graceful  steeple  was  substituted  and 
the  church  made  oblong  in  shape  instead  of  square. 


Water  Gate,  Somerset  House. 

An  ancient  cross  once  stood  in  front  of  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  church.  A  maypole  subsequently  took  its 
place,  and  here,  in  1634,  Captain  Bailey  started  a  regular 
service  of  hackney  coaches.  The  Puritans  pulled  down  the 
maypole  but  in  1661  a  larger  pole,  134  ft.  high  was  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  York  (later  James  II).  A  third  of  this  was  blown 
off  in  1672  and  the  fragment,  after  its  removal  in  171 8,  was 
acquired  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  had  it  set  up  in  Wanstead 
Park  to  support  the  then  largest  telescope  in  Europe — a  gift 
to  the  Royal  Society  from  Christian  Huygens,  the  Dutch 
philosopher^ 
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The  district  immediately  north  of  the  church  has  been 
entirely  altered  in  recent  years  by  the  construction  of  the  great 
semi-circular  arm  of  Aldwych.  Here  Drury  Lane  debouched 
into  Wych  Street  and  the  Strand,  with  Holywell  Street,  called 
Booksellers'  Row,  a  picturesque  survival  of  old  London  in 
which  lingered  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  shop  signs»  A 
little  further  along  the  Gaiety  Theatre  stands  out  con- 
spicuously* Its  third  floor  colonade  is  a  striking  feature.  The 
huge  American  Bush  House,  with  its  satellites,  has  swept 
away  a  mass  of  ancient  courts  and  houses  rich  in  interesting 
associations. 

At  the  next  corner,  looking  across  to  the  right,  we  notice 
the  portico  of  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre,  so  intimately  identified 
with  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry.  Originally  purchased 
as  a  **  lyceum  *'  or  exhibition  hall  for  the  Society  of  Artists 
in  1765,  it  was  used  subsequently  for  various  purposes. 
Madame  Tussaud,  on  her  arrival  from  France  in  1802,  first 
exhibited  her  wax-works  here.  The  structure  was  rebuilt 
in  1 8 16,  burnt  down  in  1830,  and  built  again  in  1834.  The 
old  front  only  remains. 

Waterloo  Bridge  is  one  of  Rennie's  finest  works.  With 
a  width  of  42  feet  and  a  length  of  460  yards,  the  bridge  rests 
on  nine  arches,  each  of  120  ft.  span  and  35  ft.  high.  It  cost 
a  million  pounds  sterling  and  was  built  in  181 1  as  a  private 
speculation.  In  1878  it  was  sold  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  £478,000  and  freed  from  tolls.  Increase  of 
traffic  probably  explains  why  it  has  become  unsafe  since  1924. 
It  is  now  in  course  of  reconstruction,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  old  bridge  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  retained.  The  lamps  are 
of  gunmetal,  relics  of  contemporary  captures  from  our  friends 
across  the  channel. 

Crossing  Wellington  Street,  which  brings  us  into  the 
Savoy  Liberty,  we  are  on  the  site  of  the  old  Savoy  Palace, 
in  Savoy  Court,  re-opened  November  ist,  1929,  by  the  Mayor 
of  Westminster  (Major  V.  B.  Rogers),  after  being  closed  for 
some  months  during  reconstruction  and  improvement.  Savoy 
Court  is  the  shortest  street  in  London,  and  has  many  unique 
features.     Polished  steel  is  used  for  decoration  ;   it  is  the  first 
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street  to  have  steel  and  glass  awnings  to  shelter  its  pavements, 
and  it  is  the  only  street  to  have  fixed  to  its  walls  inscribed 
plaques  relating  its  historic  associations  during  the  last  500 
years.  In  Savoy  Court  there  is  an  hotel,  a  theatre,  one  shop 
and  a  suite  of  offices. 

The  old  Savoy  Palace  was  given  by  Henry  III  to  his  uncle 
Peter  of  Savoy.  Chaucer  resided  here,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
married  in  its  Church.  King  John  of  France,  the  captive  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers,  was  imprisoned  here  until  his  death.  In 
1 38 1  it  was  destroyed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  his  men  in  revenge  for 
John  o'  Gaunt's  support  of  Wycliffe  ;  Henry  VII  rebuilt  it, 
and  created  the  Hospital  for  one  hundred  poor  which,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  with  so  many  others  confiscated  by  his  son. 
The  history  of  the  old  Palace  is  a  very  full  one,  and  cannot  be 
told  here.  Its  remains  finally  disappeared  at  the  building  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  only  survival  is  the  Chapel  Royal — 
the  little  church  down  Savoy  Street,  This  was  restored  in 
1864,  following  a  fire,  by  Queen  Victoria  as  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster and  patroness  of  the  living.  Its  interior  is  worth  a 
visit  to  see  the  old  water  stoup  near  the  altar,  which  was 
supplied  in  olden  days  from  a  spring.  Its  east  window  is 
a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort,  given  by  Queen  Victoria. 
The  name  has  been  familiarized  to  Englishmen  as  that  of  the 
theatre  in  which  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  were  given 
during  the  management  of  D'Oyley  Carte,  and  where  the 
beautiful  Mary  Anderson  so  charmed  everyone  during  her 
brief  career  on  the  stage.  The  centuries  have  wrought  great 
changes,  but  in  the  Savoy  Hotel  as  a  resort  for  fashionable 
circles  at  supper-time  there  is  repeated  some  of  the  ancient 
brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  the  old  Palace. 

Adjacent  to  the  Savoy  Hotel,  but  outside  the  Liberty, 
is  the  Hotel  Cecil,  a  building  of  1,000  rooms  and  thirteen 
floors  which  was  one  of  the  unfinished  projects  of  Jabez  Balfour, 
the  ill-fated  financier  of  '  Liberator  '  notoriety.  Its  great 
size  can  best  be  appreciated  when  viewed  from  the  Embankment. 

It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  the 
site  of  Salisbury  House,  the  residence  of  the  former  Earls 
of  Salisbury.  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  Lord 
High  Treasurer  to  James  I. 


44  T'/ze  Adelphi 

Past  the  Hotel  is  The  Adelphi,  a  district  rich  in  historic 
and  literary  associations  and  a  monument  to  the  genius  of 
four  Scottish  architects — the  Brothers  Adam,  after  whom  it 
was  named,  for  '  Adelphi  '  is  the  Greek  word  for  brothers. 
They  are  even  more  famous,  perhaps,  as  the  originators  of 
what  is  known  as  the  *  Adam  Style  '  in  furniture  and  interior 
decoration.  In  1768  they  secured  a  99  years'  lease  of  the  site 
of  old  Durham  Place  or  House,  which  was  originally  a  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  resigned  it  to  Henry  VIL 
In  this  historic  palace  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  married  and  later 
it  had  an  illustrious  tenant  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom 
it  was  lent  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  building  was  demolished 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Its  stables  had  previously  been 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  long  building  called  the  New 
Exchange,  which  became  a  fashionable  resort  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL 

The  bold  scheme  of  the  Adam  Brothers  involved  the 
construction  of  a  series  of  arches  or  vaults  on  the  sloping 
ground  between  the  Strand  and  the  Thames,  and  above  them 
a  number  of  streets,  with  a  riverside  terrace  inspired,  in  design, 
by  a  palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian  ;  but  their 
enterprise  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated,  for  the 
brothers  had  to  raise  funds  for  the  work  by  means  of  a  lottery. 
Streets  in  the  Adelphi  were  named  after  them — John,  Robert, 
James  and  William,  with  the  surname  in  Adam  Street,  but 
William  Street  has  been  rechristened  Durham  House  Street. 

The  Arches,  sometimes  called  *  The  Shades  '  and  *  The 
Darkies  *  were  in  former  days  disreputable  places,  the  resort 
of  vagrants,  thieves  and  undesirables.  They  were  renovated 
in  1872,  when  they  were  underpinned  and  otherwise  strength- 
ened, and  are  now  chiefly  used  as  storage  by  wine  merchants. 

The  centre  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace  (No.  5)  was  the 
town  house  of  David  Garrick  from  1771  until  his  death  eight 
years  later.  In  No.  8  Thomas  Hardy  worked  as  an  architect 
before  literature  claimed  him,  and  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel 
Rowlandson,  the  caricaturist,  died  in  1827.  Other  names 
which  have  added  in  recent  years  to  the  literary  associations 
of  the  district  include  those  of  Sir  James  Barrie  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 
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In  John  Street  is  the  home  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
founded  in  1754  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures 
and  commerce.  On  the  walls  of  the  large  hall  in  which 
meetings  are  held  (open  free  on  week-days,  10  to  4,  Saturday 
10  to  i)  James  Barry  painted  in  1777-83  a  series  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  progress  of  society. 

Continuing  through  John  Street  we  are  on  the  site  of 
York  House,  the  London  lodgings  of  the  Archbishops  of  York 
and  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Bacon.  George  Villiers,  first  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  favourite  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  pulled 
down  the  house  for  the  erection  of  a  palace,  never  completed, 
of  which  the  Water  Gate  in  the  Embankment,  said  to  be  by 
Inigo  Jones,  is  the  only  relic.  The  house  and  gardens  were 
sold  by  the  second  duke  and  the  streets  covering  the  site 
perpetuate  his  name  and  title — George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  There  was  even  an  '  Of '  Alley,  but  the  name 
has  since  been  changed  to  York  Place. 

At  the  corner  of  Agar  Street,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Strand,  is  a  building  adorned  with  eighteen  symbolic  figures 
sculptured  by  Epstein,  which  at  first  aroused  criticism  similar 
to  that  with  which  the  same  sculptor's  Hudson  memorial 
in  Hyde  Park  and  the  figures  on  the  Underground  Railways 
building  next  to  St.  James's  Park,  were  received.  Close  by, 
at  the  end  of  King  William  Street,  is  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
and  in  the  same  street  was  Toole's  Theatre. 

Coutts's  Bank,  opposite  Villiers  Street,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Lowther  Arcade.  The  old  premises  of  this  famous 
banking  house  stood  opposite  on  the  site  of  the  New  Exchange, 
and  were  built  about  1763.  Many  interesting  stories  could 
be  told  of  the  bank  and  its  associations,  and  its  removal  and 
modernization  were  not  effected  without  regrets. 

Charing  Cross  Station,  near  the  western  end  of  the 
Strand,  and  running  alongside  Villiers  Street,  is  one  of  the 
termini  of  the  Southern  Railway  ;  but  if  the  scheme  for  a 
new  Charing  Cross  Bridge  matures,  it  may  be  removed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  It  was  built  in  1863  on  the  site  of 
the  Hungerford  mansion,  pulled  down  for  the  erection  of  a 
market  place  in  1680,  an  event  which  doubtless  led  to  the 
development  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate  adjoining. 
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The  market,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1833,  was  not  a  success  and  it 
was  uhimately  acquired  by  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company 
for  their  terminus*  In  the  courtyard  of  the  station  is  a  Gothic 
cross  by  E,  M.  Barry — a  memorial  and,  as  far  as  the  very  scanty 
material  available  could  make  it,  a  copy  of  the  Eleanor  Cross 
which  stood  on  or  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  King  Charles's 
Statue,  Charing  Cross*  Charing  Cross  Hotel  is  notable  for  its 
mansard  roof,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  built  in  London. 

Down  Villiers  Street  is  the  entrance  to  the  footway 
across  the  river  alongside  the  railway.  It  is  known  to  older 
folk  as  Hungerford  Bridge,  but  the  actual  bridge  of  that  name, 
built  on  the  suspension  principle,  was  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  railway  bridge  and  now  spans  the  river  Avom 
at  Clifton,  Bristol. 

The  old  Grand  Hotel  building  facing  Trafalgar  Square, 
now  turned  into  offices,  occupies,  with  Northumberland: 
Avenue,  the  site  of  Northumberland  House,  the  last  of  the  linei 
of  private  palaces  which  once  bordered  the  river.  It  wasi 
demolished  in  1874  after  its  sale  to  the  old  Metropolitan! 
Board  of  Works  for  half  a  million  sterling.  The  famous 
leaden  lion,  with  its  pedestal,  which  stood  over  the  Strand 
entrance  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  can  still  be  seen  oni 
Sion  House,   Isleworth. 

Northumberland  Avenue  and  its  buildings  make  ncx 
unworthy  substitute  for  the  nobleman's  old  mansion.  Next  ta 
the  Grand  Hotel  building  is  the  Constitutional  Club  ;  opposite 
is  the  Hotel  Victoria  and  then,  on  an  island  site,  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  faced  on  the  other  side  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and,  terminating  the  Avenue,  the  Playhouse,  formerly 
the  Avenue  Theatre.  Within  a  few  yards  of  this  spot  stood] 
in  Hungerford  Market,  the  blacking  warehouse  where  Dickens 
spent  the  unhappiest  years  of  his  boyhood  while  his  fathei 
languished  in  the  Marshalsea  prison  for  debt. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Embankment,  the  building 
adjoining  the  garden  being  the  National  Liberal  Club.  It 
commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  river  from  its  back  roomSji 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  get  an  introduction  to  a  member,  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  over  the  club  and  its  treasures  should 
not  be  missed.  , 


Victoria  Embankment 
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Turning  under  the  railway,  we  pass  into  the  Embankment 
jardens.  Only  the  town  dweller  can  say  what  a  valuable 
lung  '  this  is  in  the  summer  months.  The  various  statues 
lotted  about  speak  for  themselves,  but  probably  the  visitor 
vill  be  content  with  looking  at  the  old  water  gate,  although 
he  memorial  to  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  and  the  charming 
ittle  lily  pond  deserve  a  glance.     The  gardens  throw  into 


York  Water  Gate, 

Contrast  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  the  Savoy 
^otel,  the  last  of  which  appears  almost  diminutive. 

The  Victoria  Embankment,  though  the  adjective  is 
generally  omitted,  was  begun  in  1864,  and  completed  six  years 
ater  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million.  It  is  a  hundred  feet  in  width, 
)f  which  the  roadway  takes  up  sixty-four  feet,  and  it  runs 
"or  nearly  a  mile  and  a  third  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to 
^Westminster  Bridge.     Despite  the  trams,  which  after  much 
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Cleopatra* s  Needle 


opposition  were  run  along  it  to  form  a  round  trip  through 
South  London^  its  avenue  of  trees,  backed  by  the  imposing 
buildings  along  the   north  side,   makes   it  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  town.     The  bend  of  the  river  alongside  adds  to  the 
effect  from  the  varied  views  it  affords  both  east  and  west. 
Seen  by  day  it  is  a  pleasure^  by  night  the  reverse,  for  it  becomes 
the  refuge  of  the  homeless  and  destitute.     Great  work  has 
been  done  among  the  outcasts  who  frequent  it  when  night 
falls  by  many  social  agencies,  and  the  Salvation  Army  with 
its  night  shelters  has  not  been  least  among  the  good  Samaritans. 
The  feature  of  this  part  of  the  Embankment  is  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  an  Eg\'ptian  obelisk  some  three  thousand  years  old. 
Erected  at  Heliopolis  about  1500  B.C.,  removed  to  Alexandria 
23  B.C.  and  presented  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  British 
Government  in  18 19,  it  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.     On  its  journey  over,  the  pillar, 
encased  in  an   iron   cylinder,  was  towed  by  a  steamer  and 
owing  to  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  cut  adrift  but 
recovered  after  a  few  days.     It  was  erected 
on  its  present  site  in  1879.  The  sphinxes 
at  its  base  are  by  Vulliamy.   One  of  these 
shews  a  perforation  due  to  a  bomb  which 
fell  near  it  in  an  air  raid  during  the  Great 
War.      Opposite    the    Needle  is   the  fine 
monument  by  Sir  Regd.  Blomfield  (sculp- 
tured by   J.   Rousseau)   presented  by  the 
Belgian  nation  in  gratitude  for  British  aid 
during  the   War.     The    walk    should   be 
continued   through  the   arch  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,   whence   the  fa9ade  of   Somerset 
House  can  be  seen  to  excellent  effect. 

Fine  views  east  and  west 
can  be  gained  at  this  point, 
one  of  the  best  being  from 
the  bridge  itself,  although  the 
scene  is  hardly  inferior  from 
the  Embankment.  A  staircase  in 
the  bridge  will  enable  the  visitor 
Air  Force  Memorial,  Embankment.  to   make  his   own  comparison. 
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Returning  westward,  and  passing  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
we  come  to  Whitehall  Stairs  and  the  Memorial  to  the  airmen 
who  fell  in  the  War.  Further  on  is  a  building  somewhat 
akin  in  appearance  to  a  Scottish  baronial  castle.  This  is  the 
new  Scotland  Yard  (by  Norman  Shaw),  the  headquarters  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  since  1891.  At  the  corner  is  St. 
Stephen's  Conservative  Club  and  the  Westminster  station  of 
the  District  Railway.  Across  the  road,  at  the  west  end  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  is  a  colossal  group  of  Queen  Boadicea 
in  her  war-chariot,  by  Thomas  Thornycroft.;(i902). 

Westminster  Bridge  succeeds  an  older  stone  one,  built 
1739-50,  which  was  the  second  to  span  the  Thames  at  London. 
It  was  on  this  bridge  that  Wordsworth,  in  1802,  composed 
his  famous  sonnet  beginning  '  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show 
more  fair,'  If  the  visitor  walks  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
bridge,  especially  on  a  summer  morning,  to  gain  the  splendid 
vista  offered  on  both  sides  up  and  down  the  river,  he  will  be 
inclined  to  share  the  poet's  enthusiasm,  although  new  features 
have  been  added  and  others  altered  since  Wordsworth  wrote 
his  sonnet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  stands  the  imposing 
but  still  unfinished  London  County  Hall,  by  Ralph  Knott, 
and  to  the  right  of  it  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  On  the  north 
side  rise  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  eastward  the  view  takes 
in  the  sweep  of  the  tree-lined  Embankment  and  the  broad 
river  as  it  winds  under  Waterloo  Bridge.  At  sunset  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  from  this  vantage  point,  present  a  most 
impressive  sight  with  their  many  pinnacles  sharply  silhouetted 
against  the  sky. 

About  1846  the  old  bridge  became  unsafe  aud  the,  pr^s^ej^it ' 
bridge,  double  the  width,  01  <vbe  jplc^  ".one^,  W^s  constructed- 
and  opened  in  1862.  It  is  1,160  feet  long  ^nd.  85  feet  wide, 
with  15  ft.  footways  and  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
i  A  pleasant  conclusion  tc^  pur  rajnble  will.be  to.tak^,  the 
bam  along  the  Embankment^,  alight  at.  pl4  Esse^  Stdj^d  i^A4 
walk  up  Milford  Lane  to  the  Strand,  finishing  the  tou'r  close' 
to  our  starting  point. 


THE  RECORD  OFFICE,  DRURY  LANE,  ] 
COVENT   GARDEN,  LEICESTER  SQUARE 
AND   SOHO 

BEGINNING  at  the  same  starting  point  as  on  our  firsi 
ramble — Temple  Bar — we  go  up  Chancery  Lane, 
''  the  greatest  legal  thoroughfare  in  England/*  the 
lower  end  of  which,  as  far  as  and  including  the  site  of  Old 
Serjeants'  Inn,  is  in  the  City  of  London*  Beyond  this,  or 
the  right,  is  the  Public  Record  Office,  where  state-papers  anc 
records  are  kept.  The  east  portion  was  built  in  1851-66,  the 
portion  towards  Chancery  Lane  being  added  in  1891-96,  anc 
it  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  house  and  court  of  the  Custoi 
Rotulorum,  or  Keeper  of  the  Rolls.  In  the  Museum  (open  free 
2 — 4 ;  closed  on  Saturday  and  Sunday),  which  is  on  the  site 
of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  are  to  be  seen,  among  other  treasures 
Domesday  Book,  a  survey  of  England  made  by  order  of  Willian: 
the  Conqueror  in  io86. 

A  little  higher  up  is  a  fine  old  gatehouse  built  in  151^ 
and  restored  in  1899.  To  go  through  the  gateway  takes  om 
outside  the  city,  but  it  is  worth  while,  for  it  affords  a  vievy 
of  the  Hall,  dating  from  1506,  which  has  been  restored  to  itii 
original  condition  after  being  covered  with  plaster  and  stuccc 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Returning  to  Carey  Street,  we  are  skirting  Lincoln' 
Ini),  a)id  once  again  get  a  glimpse  of  its  interior  through 
another  gateway,  po-:  s(»  old  zs  the  other.  Passing  along  thii 
street  we  are  going  parallel  to  the  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Int 
Fields,  the  line  cf  the  City  boundary,  and  including  within  i 
the  Ro^'^al  College  of  Surgecns.  An  application  to  th«1 
Secretary  ol  this  insiitudoa  will  procure  admission  on  an^ 
week  day,  except  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  always  remembering 
that  the  College  is  closed  in  September.  In  Portsmouth 
Street,  a  continuation  of  Carey  Street,  is  the  alleged  '  01( 
Curiosity  Shop  '  of  Dickens  memory.  Its  claims  are  mori 
apparent  than  reaL 

so  . 
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The  boundary  line  will  not  prevent  us  from  looking  back 
to  the  gateway  and  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  Square 
with  its  inviting  shade  in  summer.  The  houses  are  interesting 
examples  of  17th  century  domestic  architecture,  and  the 
courtyards  in  front,  some  not  railed  in,  still  keep  the  cobble- 
stone paving  of  former  times. 

Going  towards  Kingsway,  we  come  alongside  StolFs 
Picture  House,  built  for  grand  opera  by  Hammerstein  in  191 1. 
Kingsway  can  be  viewed  to  good  effect  from  this  point,  the 
buildings  and  the  wide  street  giving  an  ensemble  which  is 
very  fine.  Crossing  the  street,  and  going  down  Kemble 
Street,  on  the  right  in  Russell  Court  will  be  noticed  the  grave- 
yard mentioned  in  '  Little  Dorrit.'  It  has  since  been  turned 
into  a  playground,  but  it  can  be  visualized  as  Dickens  described 
it,  though  now  it  has  more  respectable  surroundings. 

Just  beyond,  on  the  left-hand  side,  stands  the  Royal 
Theatre  of  Drury  Lane.  Its  history  is  too  full  to  tell  here, 
and  its  days  of  importance  have  gone  with  the  general  licensing 
of  other  theatres,  but  it  still  maintains  its  royal  dignity  in  the 
Ired  uniforms  of  its  attendants.  The  present  building  is  the 
Ifourth  one  to  occupy  the  site,  and  its  opening,  in  18 12,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  production  of  the  famous  jeux  d'esprit, 
the  *  Rejected  Addresses,'  parodies  of  poets  of  the  day. 

From  Russell  Street,  past  the  small  Fortune  Theatre, 
Opened  in  1925,  we  turn  into  Bow  Street,  once  the  Bond  Street 
of  London,  built  in  1637  ^^^  noteworthy  for  its  wealth  of 
jliterary  associations.  At  the  Russell  Street  corner  was  Will's 
Coffee  House,  where  John  Dryden  reigned  over  the  poets 
and  wits  of  his  time.  Addison  compiled  his  *  Guardian  * 
•and  *  Tatler  '  papers  at  a  rival  coffee  house  near  by.  Opposite 
the  famous  *  Cock  '  tavern,  notorious  as  the  resort  of  rakes  and 
mohocks,  Wycherley  lived,  with  his  wife,  the  Countess  of 
Drogheda,  and  was  visited  by  Charles  II.  In  Bow  Street, 
:oo.  Fielding  wrote  '  Tom  Jones  *  and  Grinling  Gibbons 
died. 

I  To-day,  apart  from  its  associations,  it  has  but  two  claims 
Dn  our  notice — the  famous  Police  Court,  the  chief  of  the 
police  courts  in  the  Metropolis,  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
or  Royal  Opera  House. 


52  Covent  Garden 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Russell  Street  we  enter  Covent 
Garden  Market^  London's  chief  market  for  fruit,  vegetables 
and  flowers,  and  a  scene  of  bustle  and  animation  about  6  a.m, 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  when  business  is  in 
full  swing.  The  Floral  Hall  or  Arcade,  where  foreign  fruit 
is  sold,  is  worth  a  visit  then.  The  market  buildings  date  from 
1 83 1,  but  have  since  been  extended  and  greatly  improved. 

Before  the  church  lands  became  crown  property  at  the 
Dissolution,  Covent  Garden  was  the  Convent  Garden  (hence 
the  modern  name)  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  which  it  no 
doubt  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  as  its  successor  supplies 
London  to-day.  In  1552  it  was  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
Bedford  family,  who  built  Bedford  House,  where  Southampton 
Street  is  now,  which  stood  until  1704.  The  market  began 
with  stalls  for  the  sale  of  vegetables  built  against  the  garden 
wall  of  this  house  and  gradually  extended  over  the  square* 
About  1 63 1  the  Earl  of  Bedford  began  to  develop  the  property, 
laying  out  the  Square  and  building  piazzas  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones.  He  also  built  St. 
Paul's  Church  on  the  western  side. 

The  National  Sporting  Club  occupies  the  lyth-century 
building  at  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  to  the  north  of  St 
Paul's  Church.  Popular  at  one  time  as  Evans'  Supper  Rooms 
the  house  was  once  the  residence  of  Lord  Oxford,  to  whonn 
there  is  a  memorial  tablet.  The  theatre  of  the  Club  is  the 
venue  of  boxing  matches  and  numerous  important  contests 
have  taken  place  in  this  famous  hall. 

The  piazzas,  which  have  almost  disappeared,  were  among! 
the  first  purely  domestic  buildings  to  be  constructed  of  brick/ 
which  was  used  previously  for  fireplaces  and  chimneys  only, 
apart  from  the  building  of  palaces  and  monasteries.  Pot 
a  long  period  they  were  fashionable  as  a  promenade  and  place 
of  residence  for  "'  persons  of  quality,"  and  seem  to  have  had. 
a  special  attraction  for  artists,  but  in  the  reign  of  George  II 
they  had  become  a  favourite  haunt  of  pickpockets  and  other 
ruffians.  Their  decline  was  gradual.  This  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  demolition  of  Bedford  House  in  1704,  whec 
the  market  people  were  pushed  into  the  centre  of  the  Square 
by  the  building  of  Tavistock  Row,  and  by  the  numerous 
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coffee  houses  and  taverns  that  sprang  up  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

When  Inigo  Jones  was  entrusted  with  the  building  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  he  was  commissioned  *  to  build  a  church 
not  much  bigger  than  a  barn  '  and  replied  (so  the  story  goes) 
that  it  should  be  the  handsomest  barn  in  England.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  1631,  but  not  finished  until 
1638^  and  was  the  last  of  that  great  architect's  works.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795  and  rebuilt  by  Hardwicke  on 
the  plan  and  in  the  proportions  of  the  original.  The  church 
is  entered  from  the  streets  on  the  north  and  south,  its  chief 
entrance  being  from  Bedford  Street. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  church  was  the  scene,  prior  to 
the  Reform  Act,  of  those  wild  contests  of  many  days'  duration 
in  which  Fox,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  others  were  popular 
candidates  for  parliamentary  honours.  The  hustings  were 
built  across  this  side  of  the  square  and  contemporary  prints 
give  some  little  idea  of  the  riotous  excitement  created.  The 
famous  election  of  1784,  when  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire so  shamelessly  canvassed  for  Fox  and  was  so  shamelessly 
libelled  and  lampooned,  caused  riot  and  disorder  for  weeks. 

The  streets  around  are  rich  in  interesting  associations. 
In  Maiden  Lane,  the  street  running  parallel  with  Henrietta 
Street,  Turner,  the  artist,  was  born,  and  Voltaire  lodged 
when  a  visitor  to  this  country.  In  Southampton  Street 
Garrick  lived  for  many  years.  To  the  north  King  Street  was 
the  home  of  Dr.  Arne  the  composer.  Opposite,  the  little 
alley  known  as  New  Street  was  a  fashionable  spot  in  Charles  II's 
time.  Doctor  Johnson  frequented  an  ordinary  here  where  he 
*  dined  very  well  for  eightpence  '  according  to  Boswell.  Flax- 
man  the  sculptor  spent  his  childhood  at  his  father's  shop  for 
plaster  casts  in  this  street.  At  this  point  we  are  in  Garrick 
Street,  notable  as  the  first  street  in  which  the  mains  were 
laid  in  a  tunnel  to  save  the  picking  up  of  the  road  for  their 
repair.  The  street  is  the  home  of  the  Garrick  Club,  whose 
collection  of  actors'  portraits  is  unrivalled. 

At  the  top  to  the  right  is  Long  Acre,  a  thoroughfare 
formerly  entirely  devoted  to  the  making  of  carriages,  but  into 
which    other    traders    have    stolen.     Oliver    Cromwell    once 
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lived  here.  In  front  is  the  upper  part  of  St.  Martinis  Lane, 
where,  to  the  left,  is  Aldridge's,  once  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
horses,  but  now  mostly  to  that  of  motor  cars.  The  upper 
of  the  two  forks  to  the  left  is  the  site  of  Newport  Market. 
Lumber  Court,  its  continuation  on  the  other  side  of  Charing 
Cross  Road,  is  still  characteristic  of  the  old  quarter. 

The  other  fork,  Cranbourne  Street,  a  modern  improvement 
dating  from  1844,  continues  under  the  name  of  Coventry  Street, 
on  the  other  side  of  Leicester  Square.  Charing  Cross  Road, 
which  we  now  cross,  is  a  much  later  improvement  dating  from 
about  1885.  It  is  curious  that  just  here  two  of  the  Strand's 
former  features  are  to  be  seen — one,  the  congregation  of  the 
unemployed  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  at  this  spot, 
which  has  led  to  its  being  known  as  Poverty  Corner  ;  the  other, 
the  second-hand  book  dealers  to  be  found  higher  up  on  thci 
right.  The  latter  transferred  their  activities  to  this  locality 
on  the  demolition  of  Booksellers'  Row  or  Holywell  Street. 

Crossing  the  street  and  passing  the  Hippodrome  Theatre, 
formerly  a  variety  house  which  did  much  to  raise  the  tone  of 
vaudeville  entertainments,  we  reach  Leicester  Square. 

This  world-famous  centre  of  London's  night  and  amuse- 
ment life  was  known  as  Leicester  Fields  until  the  last  century 
and  originated  in  a  grant  of  Lammas  lands  by  St.  Martin's  ^ 
Vestry  to  Robert  Sidney,  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  one  of  the: 
renowned  Sidneys  of  Penshurst,  the  most  famous  of  whomi 
was  chivalrous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  graced  the  court  off 
Queen  Elizabeth.     The  house  bearing  the  Earl's  name  occupied! 
the  northern  side.     Around  this  sprang  up  another  quarterr 
of  fashion  rivalling  Covent  Garden.     The  square  is  said  tO] 
have  been  commenced  in  1635,  the  southern  side  being  com-- 
pleted  in  1671,  but  the  centre  was  not  enclosed  until  1738,. 
when  lines  of  elm  trees  were  planted  east  and  west.     Pennant 
has  called  the  square  '*  the  pouting  place  of  princes,"  from  the 
disgruntled  George  II,  who,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  set  up  at 
Leicester  House  an  opposition  Court  to  his  father,  an  example 
followed  in  due  course  by  his  own  son  Frederick.     It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  neighbourhood  as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  its 
zenith.     The  immigration   of  the   Huguenots  brought  here, 
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among  other  craftsmen,  many  goldsmiths,  who  largely  occupied 
the  streets  around.  Castle  Street,  now  Charing  Cross  Road, 
and  St.  Martin's  Lane  were  occupied  by  gentry.  Chandos 
Street,  its  continuation  Hemmings  Row,  and  the  streets  both 
north  and  south  of  the  square  were  filled  with  better-class 
traders.  Green  Street  and  Orange  Street  take  their  names 
from  the  stables  and  coach-house  of  the  Royal  Mews  which 
were  so  distinguished.  In  Orange  Street  was  one  of  the 
principal  Huguenot  churches,  later  a  well-known  Chapel, 
and  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  until  1913,  was  the  house  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  later  the  residence  of  Dr.  Burney  and  his 
more  famous  daughter  Fanny.  In  the  square  itself,  where 
the  Tenison  School  stood,  was  the  residence  of  William 
Hogarth,  and  on  the  opposite  side  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  present  lay-out  was  due  to  the  generosity  of  *  Baron  ' 
Grant,  who  in  1874,  after  considerable  difficulty  in  securing 
the  various  rights  in  the  square  garden,  presented  it  to  the 
public.  A  statue  of  Shakespeare  adorns  the  centre,  with 
those  of  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Hunter  and  Newton  at  the  four 
corners.  John  Hunter,  the  founder  of  the  Museum  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  lived  next  door  to  Hogarth.  His  house,  built  in 
1785,  ran  back  to  Castle  Street,  and  here  he  established  a 
sort  of  clinic,  together  with  a  printing  press  and  a  warehouse 
for  the  sale  of  his  works.  He  died  in  1793,  and  his  collection, 
purchased  by  Parliament  for  £15,000,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  collection  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Proceeding  along  the  northern  side  of  the  square,  we  come 
to  Piccadilly  Circus,  which  promises  to  become  a  square 
rather  than  the  circle  designed  by  Nash.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest 
centres  of  traffic  in  London,  above  and  below  ground,  with 
''  tube  "  railways  running  in  all  directions.  The  construction 
of  the  underground  station  here  was  an  engineering  feat  of 
some  magnitude.  It  involved  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  Circus,  Gilbert's  graceful  statue 
of  Eros,  which  is  now  in  the  Embankment  Gardens. 

Crossing  the  Circus  by  the  northern  side,  we  arrive 
at  the  base  of  the  Quadrant,  the  bend  of  which  throws  into 
perspective  the  work  done  recently  in  the  rebuilding  of  Regent 
Street.     This  fine  thoroughfare,  the  chief  work  of  George  IV's 
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favourite  architect^  Nash,  joined  the  palace  at  Carlton  House 
and  Regent's  Park.  The  architectural  continuity  achieved  by 
joining  many  shops  and  dwellings  into  a  single  fa9ade,  and  the 
dignified  proportions  of  the  street,  gave  it  pre-eminence  in  the 
19th  century.  Its  former  glories  have  departed,  but  it  makes 
an  excellent  centre  for  traders  of  the  better  class,  and  no 
visit  to  town  is  felt  to  be  complete  without  an  inspection  of 
the  shops  to  be  found  here.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
any  particular  firm,  though  perhaps  special  reference  should 
be  made  to  Liberty's  building.  Here  the  clock  is  a  delight 
to  the  younger  generation,  St.  George  finally  spearing  the 
Dragon  at  the  hour  after  chasing  him  at  every  quarter.  The 
building  itself  is  in  the  old  Tudor  style. 

The  labryinth  of  streets  to  the  east  of  Regent  Street  is 
not  without  interest,  though  possibly  the  visitor  will  prefer 
to  continue  along  Oxford  Street,  but  assuming  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  he  should  note  Great  Marlborough  Street  (famed 
for  its  Police  Court),  formerly  the  abode  of  the  well-to-do 
classes.  Crossing  Poland  Street,  and  with  slight  detours  the 
parallel  streets,  Berwick,  Wardour  and  Dean  Streets,  he  will 
then  come  to  Soho  Square. 

Here  was  another  fashionable  centre.  It  was  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  south  side  consisting  of  Monmouth 
House,  built  by  Wren  for  the  ill-fated  Duke,  and  at  his  death 
purchased  by  Lord  Bateman.  By  1717  the  house  had  become 
auction  rooms  and  later  tenements  known  as  Bateman's 
Buildings.  At  the  east  corner  of  Sutton  Street  stood  Carlisle 
House,  noted  for  the  masquerade  balls  of  Mrs.  Cornelys, 
finally  pulled  down  about  1803.  On  its  site  now  stands  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick  and  as  a  contrast,  at 
the  north-west  angle,  is  the  French  Protestant  Church,  the 
old  Huguenot  church  of  Threadneedle  Street. 

The  streets  around  partook  of  the  fashionable  character 
of  the  square.  In  Frith  Street,  No.  51,  Mozart  lived  as  a 
boy,  and  at  No.  6,  William  Hazlitt,  the  essayist,  died  of  cholera 
in  1830.  In  Dean  Street  Sir  James  Thornhill  lived  and  in 
Greek  Street  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  artist,  was  living 
in  1806.  Across  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Gerrard  Street  covers  J 
the  site  of  the  old  Military  Garden  of  Prince  Henry,  the  son! 
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of  James  I.  It  was  sold  to  Lord  Gerrard,  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, in  whose  house  the  rake  Lord  Mohun  lived.  At  No.  43 
Dryden  resided,  his  study  being  the  front  parlour.  He  died 
here  in  1700.  Burke,  at  the  time  of  the  Warren  Hastings 
trial,  was  living  at  No.  37,  and  in  this  street  was  the  chief 
office  of  the  early  Twopenny  Post. 

Shaftesbury  Avenue,  which  runs  from  the  Circus  to 
New  Oxford  Street  through  part  of  Soho,  replaced  a  slum 
area  to  the  north  of  Seven  Dials,  but  the  portion  beyond  Cam- 
bridge Circus  has  not  been  much  favoured  by  traders.  Charing 
Cross  Road  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue  intersect  at  the  Circus, 
in  which  is  the  Palace  Theatre,  formerly  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House,  built  by  Richard  D'Oyley  Carte  in  1890-91. 
The  venture  proving  unremunerative  the  house  was  sold  to 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  in  1892  and  re-opened  later  as  a  variety 
theatre. 

The  district  around  was  for  long  the  French  refugee 
quarter  and  it  still  retains  the  foreign  element,  although  of 
later  years  this  has  concentrated  to  the  north  of  Oxford  Street. 
The  old  French  Bourse  stood  here  and  later  the  Swiss  Church, 
now  in  Endell  Street,  while  the  many  restaurants  are  reminiscent 
of  the  Continental  emigres. 

The  city  boundary  runs  down  West  Street  and  brings  us 
past  Aldridge's  into  St.  Martin's  Lane  again,  whence  by  a 
short  walk  we  reach  Trafalgar  Square,  where  we  begin  our 
next   ramble. 


TRAFALGAR     SQUARE, 

THE   NATIONAL   GALLERY,    CHARING   CROSS 
AND   WHITEHALL 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  which  may  be  called  the  War  I 
Memorial  of  Nelson's  times,  was  laid  out  between  1829  ] 

and  1 84 1  on  the  site  of  the  King's  Mews  and  a  slum  area 
known  as  the  Bermudas  and  Caribee  Islands.  The  greatest 
of  our  naval  victories  was  won  by  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Bay 
in  1805.  It  saved  England  from  invasion,  but  the  war  against 
Napoleon  lasted  for  another  ten  years  and  involved  the  country 
in  enormous  expenditure.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  this  great  national  memorial  was  not  put  in  hand  until 
twenty-four  years  after  Nelson's  death. 

The  dominating  feature  of  the  square  is  the  Nelson 
monument  erected  in  1840-43  from  the  designs  of  William 
Railton.  Its  height  is  generally  given  inaccurately.  It  is 
actually  184  ft.  11  in.  including  the  colossal  statue  of  Nelson 
(17  ft.  4J  in.)  which  surmounts  it.  The  granite  column  is 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the  temple  at 
Rome  of  Mars  Ultor,  the  avenging  god  of  war,  and  rises  from 
a  base  on  which  are  four  bronze  bas-reliefs,  cast  from  cannon 
taken  from  the  French,  depicting  Nelson's  greatest  victories 
and  his  death  at  Trafalgar.  The  four  colossal  bronze  lions, 
by  Sir  Edward  Landseer,  were  added  in  1867.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (October  21st)  the 
column  is  festooned  with  laurel  and  decorated  with  wreaths 
and  tributes  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  plinth  of  the 
monument  is  used  by  the  orators  who  harangue  the  crowds 
that  frequently  gather  here  for  political  and  social  demon- 
strations. It  was  also  a  convenient  platform  at  the  great 
recruiting  meetings  held  in  the  square  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Great  War. 

Fountains  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  square  and  there  are  statues  to  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
the    Indian    Mutiny    hero.    Sir    Charles    James    Napier,    the 
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conqueror  of  Scinde,  General  Gordon,  who  was  killed  at 
Khartum  in  1885  by  the  fanatical  hordes  of  the  Mahdi,  and 
George  IV,  whose  equestrian  statue  by  Chantrey  was  intended 
for  the  Marble  Arch,  which  formerly  stood  in  front  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  On  the  north  or  terrace  wall  are  the  standard 
measures  of  length,  marked  by  bronze  blocks  let  into  the 
granite.  The  lamps  around  were  discovered,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  be  of  bronze  and  the  London  County  Council  had  them 
polished,  but  they  have  been  left  unpolished  since  the  war. 
It  IS  probable  that  they  were  cast  from  captured  French  cannon. 
Looking  around  the  Square,  to  the  west  there  is  the 
building  of  Canada  House,  where  formerly  the  Union  Club 
stood,  and  adjoining  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  To 
the  north  stands  the  National  Gallery  and  north-eastward, 
but  not  actually  in  the  square,  the  Westminster  City  Hall  and 
the  Coliseum  Music-hall.  At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
square  is  the  Royal  Church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  where 
George  I  was  church- 
warden for  a  short  time, 
and  in  whose  parish  Buck- 
ingham  Palace  stands. 
Facing  the  square  on  the 
east  are  the  Offices  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa, 
where  can  be  seen  the 
South  African  flag  fly- 
ing alongside  the  Union 
Jack. 

The  National  Gallery, 
which  contains  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  repre-  w 
sentative  collections  of 
pictures  in  the  world, 
originated  in  the  purchase 
by  the  Government  in  1824 
of  the  Angerstein  collec- 
tion of  38  paintings.  \      ^-^        ^  '    ^  / 

The    central    portion  Nelson's  Column  and 

of  the  building,  with    its  Statue  of  Charles  I. 
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dome  and  turrets,  was  erected  in  1832-38,  the  columns  of  the 
portico  originally  forming  part  of  the  entrance  to  Carlton  House, 
the  residence  of  George  IV  when  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
building  at  first  also  housed  the  pictures  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  by  1869  the  national  collection  had  grown  so  large  by 
purchases  and  bequests  that  the  Academy  was  removed  to 
Burlington  House.  Still  further  extended  by  important 
donations,  bequests  and  purchases,  the  gallery  became  so 
crowded  that  such  treasures  as  Turner's  sketches  had  to  be 
stored  in  the  basement,  in  spite  of  additions  made  in  1876  and 
1885-87. 

Unexpected  relief  came  with  the  decision  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Sir  Henry  Tate,  of  '  cube  sugar  '  fame,  to  build  a 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  and  to  the  new  Tate  Gallery, 
opened  in  1897,  a  large  number  of  modern  British  paintings 
were  transferred  from  the  National  Gallery.  This  separation 
of  the  collection  provided  the  space  required  for  effectively 
hanging  the  remaining  pictures.  The  Gallery  is  now  housed 
on  one  floor,  with  top  lights,  so  that  all  the  wall  space  is  used. 

The  collection  comprises  about  3,300  paintings  arranged 
in  rooms  according  to  the  different  Schools  and  is  specially 
rich  in  works  by  Dutch  and  Italian  painters.  Turner,  the 
world's  greatest  landscape  and  seascape  painter,  is  represented 
by  some  of  his  most  gorgeous  canvasses,  such  as  '  Dido  Building 
Carthage  '  and  '  The  Fighting  Temeraire,'  although  most  of 
the  pictures  he  bequeathed  to  the  nation  are  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
Other  great  British  painters  are  well-represented  in  the  three 
rooms  devoted  to  the  British  School.  Among  many  world- 
famous  pictures  in  the  Gallery  are  '  The  Virgin  and  the  Child  ' 
(the  Ansidee  Madonna)  by  Raphael,  which  was  purchased  for 
£70,000  ;  '  Venus  and  Adonis  *  by  Titian  ;  '  The  Immaculate 
Conception  *  by  Murillo  ;  '  Venus  and  Cupid,'  by  Velasquez  ; 
'  Entombment  of  Christ  *  by  Michelangelo  ;  and  '  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,'  by  Paul  Veronese,  as  well  as  many  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Holbein  and  Van  Dyck. 

The  collection  provides  a  complete  consecutive  history 
of  pictorial  art  and  gives  the  Gallery  the  premier  position 
as  a  centre  for  the  student  of  painting.  Lectures  by  art  experts 
are  given  daily,  except  Sundays,  between  11  and  i.     Thursday 
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and  Friday  are  Student  days^  when  a  charge  of  6d.  is  made 
for  admission.  An  excellent  guide  book  is  on  sale  at  the 
entrance^  but  the  general  visitor  will  probably  find  that 
sufficient  information  is  furnished  by  the  inscription  on  each 
painting,  giving  the  title  of  the  work  and  the  school,  with 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  painter. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  bronze  replica  of  Houdon's 
marble  statue  of  Washington  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  presented 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1921. 

Adjoining  the  National  Gallery  is  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  opened  here  in  1896,  containing  a  valuable  collection 
of  about  2,000  portraits  (paintings,  sculptures  or  drawings) 
of  notable  men  and  women,  some  of  which  are  by  such  master 
portrait  painters  as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  Romney. 
Additional  interest  is  provided  by  medals,  autographs  and 
personal  relics  presented  by  various  donors. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  building  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  on  an  ''  island  "  in  St.  Martin's  Place  is  Sir  George 
Frampton's  monument  to  the  heroic  Nurse  Cavell,  who  was 
shot  by  the  Germans  in  Brussels  in  1915. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  which  forms  such  a  striking  feature 
from  the  Square,  or  even  better  from  Pall  Mall  East,  was 
built  in  1721-26  by  James  Gibbs  to  replace  an  older  structure, 
and  is  remarkable  externally  for  its  combination  of  spire  and 
Corinthian  portico.  The  bells,  considered  one  of  the  finest 
peals  in  London,  and  familiar  to  millions  of  people  through 
jthe  broadcast  of  the  Sunday  evening  services  of  this  popular 
'church,  were  recast  about  1725  from  the  bells  of  the  older 
church  which,  by  tradition,  were  the  first  to  be  rung  for  a 
naval  victory.  It  may  almost  be  said,  therefore,  that  these 
Ivery  bells  announced  to  London  the  destruction  of  the  Armada. 
(By  another  ancient  custom  the  flag  flown  is  presented  by  the 
iLords  of  the  Admiralty.  St.  Martin's  has  many  other  interesting 
'associations.  It  retains  the  old  church  font  in  which  Bacon, 
Hampden  and  Charles  II  were  christened  and  in  its  register 
pi  burials  are  such  well-known  names  as  Nell  Gwynn,  Farquhar 
the  dramatist,  Roubilliac  the  sculptor,  Chippendale  the 
cabinet-maker,  and  George  Heriot  the  banker  and  goldsmith 
who  figures  in  Scott's  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'     During  the  war 
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the  church  was  kept  open  day  and  night  and  a  shelter  in  the 
crypt  is  still  kept  open  for  the  homeless — one  form  of  its 
many  benevolent  activities.  In  this  crypt  are  to  be  seen  the 
old  whipping-post  of  the  parish  and  several  monuments  of 
the  older  building. 

Opposite  to  the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  Duncannon 
Street,  is  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  once  a  well-known  coaching 
house  reminiscent  of  Dickens  and  the  Pickwick  Papers.  It 
succeeded  an  older  inn  of  the  same  name  which  faced  the 
statue  of  Charles  L 

The  open  space  to  the  south  of  the  Nelson  Monument, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Strand,  on  the  west  by  Cockspur 
Street  and  the  Admiralty  Arch  leading  into  St.  James's  Park, 
and  extending  a  short  distance  down  the  thoroughfare  which 
is  continued  as  Whitehall,  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  thes 
metropolis.     This  is  Charing  Cross — a  rustic  hamlet  in  thee 
days  of  Edward  I,  who  erected  here  the  last  of  the  thirteen' 
crosses  set  up  to  mark  the  resting  places  of  the  body  of  his 
beloved    Queen    Eleanor    on    the    journey    from    Harby,    in 
Northamptonshire,  where  she  died,  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  she  was  buried.     The  open  space  was  the  green  of  the 
old  village  of  Charing.     When  an  enterprising  builder  started 
operations  at  this  spot  about  1656,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  protested  to  Cromwell  that  the  space  was  '  waste  * 
or  common  land  of  the  parish  and  obtained  an  order  stopping; 
the  work.     It  was  a  deed  worthy  of  record.     Trafalgar  Square? 
would  probably  never  have  been  laid  out  if  the  old  Vestry  had: 
not  made   their   protest. 

The  Cross,  first  of  wood  but  afterwards  of  stone,  stood 
until  Puritan  times,  when  the  order  for  a  general  demolition: 
of  all  Crosses  was  issued.  This  was  in  1644,  but  Charing  Cross: 
escaped  destruction  until  1647.  ^^s  ruins,  or  at  least,  a  part: 
of  them,  remained  until  1658,  when  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin 'si 
cleared  the  site,  and  sold  the  stones  for  just  under  £40,  a  sunt 
which  seems  to  have  included  the  entire  Cross  and  its  base^ 

On  its  site  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  1/ 
It  was  ordered  in  1630  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  and  later  Earl  of  Portland,  for  his  home  at  Roe- 
hampton,  but,  the  Earl  dying  before  the  work  was  completed^ 
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lie  statue  never  reached  Roehampton.  The  sculptor  was  the 
loted  Hubert  Le  Sueur,  a  Huguenot,  and  his  name  with  the 
late  1633  appears  on  the  left  fore-foot.  The  agreement  for 
he  work  is  dated  1630,  the  price  £600,  and  completion  to  be 
vithin  18  months.  It  was  cast  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  King 
Street,  behind  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  when  completed 
;tored  in  the  Church  crypt.  < 

rhere  apparentlyitremained, 
mwanted  and  forgotten,until 
"outed  out  by  Parliament  in 
[650  and  offered  for  sale  as 
)ld  metal,  the  purchaser  to 
see  it  broken  up. 

The  purchaser,  John 
Revett,  of  Holborn  Conduit, 
I  Huguenot  and  the  late 
■Cing's  brazier,  hid  the  statue 
n  a  timber  yard,  and  to  lull 
;uspicion  sold  knife  handles 
md  forks  *  made  from  the 
netal  '  to  partisans  of  both 
;ides.  It  is  said  the  trade 
vas  a  brisk  one,  and  Revett 
ioubtless  recouped  his  outlay 
[vhile  keeping  thework  intact. 
I  Evidently  its  preserva- 
iion  became  known  for  at  the 
Restoration  the  Lord  High 
rreasurer's  son  took  action 
gainst  Revett  for  the  re- 
overy  of  the  statue,  and 
he  latter  had  to  hand  it 
>ver.  Presumably,  the  new  Earl  sold  it  to  the  Government 
nd  it  was  erected  on  its  present  site  by  order  of  Lord  Danby 
n  1674.  The  plinth  is  attributed  sometimes  to  Wren,  who 
nay  have  designed  it,  and  more  often  to  Grinling  Gibbons, 
»ut  is  actually  the  sole  remaining  piece  of  work  in  town  of 
oshua  Marshall,  the  king's  master  mason  or,  to  use  the 
Qodern  term,  architect* 
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The  statue  was  considered  by  Le  Sueur  one  of  his  finest 
works  and  there  is  a  story  that  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  he 
had  omitted  the  girths  on  the  charger  he  committed  suicide. 
An  inspection  of  the  statue  disproves  the  tale.  Even  so, 
the  statue  is  not  complete.  The  open  hand  is  presumed  to 
have  held  a  baton^  and  the  George  medal^  probably  also  added, 
is  missing.  Last  century^  about  the  period  of  Queen  Victorians 
Coronation,  the  statue  was  made  use  of  as  a  support  to 
stand,  and  later  the  old  rapier  was  found  to  be  gone.  It  is 
believed  to  be  now  a  treasured  relic  in  the  possession  of  a 
colonial  family. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I  (January 
30th)  wreaths  are  laid  on  the  statue  by  modern  Jacobites, 

This  historic  spot  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  the 
regicides  and  it  was  a  favourite  place  for  the  pillory.  In  those 
times  and  long  afterwards  the  district  was  not  known  as  Charing 
Cross,  and  '  at '  or  '  near  the  King's  Statue  *  was  a  convenient 
direction  to  give  and  therefore  the  one  usually  adopted. 

Facing  the  statue  is  the  Admiralty  Arch,  designed  by  Sii 
Aston  Webb  as  part  of  the  national  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria 
through  which  a  sweeping  view  is  obtained  of  the  spacioug| 
tree-lined  Mall  to  the  Victoria  Memorial  and  Buckingham 
Palace,  The  Arch  is  really  in  Spring  Gardens,  once  a  pleasure 
garden  and  bowling  green  of  the  King's  palace  at  Whitehall. 
Here  were  the  original  headquarters  of  the  London  County 
Council,  now  at  the  London  County  Hall  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  The  northern  entrance  at  this  spot — ^ 
footway  through  iron  gates — was  once  the  only  entrance  and 
was  granted  by  William   III, 

Proceeding  towards  Whitehall  from  the  statue — for  wr 
are  still  in  Charing  Cross — we  pass  Craig's  Court  on  the  left 
the  former  home  of  Cox's  Bank,  In  the  Court  is  HarringtoD 
House,  built  in  1702,  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  HarringtoD; 
until  1 9 17  and  the  last  of  the  old  private  mansions  of  White^ 
hall.     Its  fine  old  Queen  Anne  front  is  to  be  retained. 

Further  along  is  Scotland  Yard,  so  named  because  thf; 
Scottish  Kings  and  their  ambassadors  were  housed  there^ 
It  was  the  official  residence  of  John  Milton  when  CromwellV 
secretary,  and  also  of  the  royal  architects  and  surveyors— 
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Inigo  Jones,  Sir  John  Denham,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  For  many  years  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Metropohtan  Pohce  (transferred  to  New  Scotland 
Yard  in  1891)  and  before  then  a  haunt  for  men  employed  on 
the  river.  It  is  now  used  by  the  Army  authorities  as  recruiting 
quarters,  which  previously  were  at  St.  George's  Barracks, 
Orange  Street,  to  the  north  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

At  Scotland  Yard  we  leave  Charing  Cross  and  enter 
Whitehall.  This  famous  street  perpetuates  the  name  of  the 
royal  palace  which  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England 
from  Henry  VIII  to  William  III — a  maze  of  halls,  galleries, 
courts,  orchards  and  gardens  extending  between  St.  James's 
Park  and  the  river  from  Old  Scotland  Yard  to  Downing  Street 
and  Cannon  Row.  Here,  according  to  Shakespeare,  Henry 
VIII  danced  with  Anne  Boleyn  and  in  the  gardens  he  fed  the 
swans  which  frequented  the  river  in  immense  numbers. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  palace  except  the  Banqueting  Hall, 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1622  and  designed  as  the  nucleus  of 
la  sumptuous  new  palace  of  which  the  Hall  was  the  only  portion 
i^rected.     Most  of  the  old  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1698. 

All  the  great  Government  offices  are  in  Whitehall.  On 
die  right  hand  side  the  first  and  oldest  is  the  Admiralty,  built 
Ln  1725,  with  its  classic  portico  and  its  stone  screen  designed 
JDy  Robert  Adam  in  1760.  This  has  recently  been  restored 
in  accordance  with  Adam's  original  design.  Then  comes 
i;he  Office  of  the  Paymaster  General,  and  next  comes  the 
jiiorse  Guards,  with  clock-tower  and  archway,  dating  from 
1L758  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  tilt-yard  of  the  old  palace 
vhere  tourneys  were  held.  The  two  mounted  sentries  are 
•clieved  hourly.  At  11  a.m.  takes  place  the  picturesque 
:eremony  of  Mounting  the  Guard,  which  never  fails  to  attract 
I  knot  of  interested  spectators. 

Beyond  the  Horse  Guards  is  the  Scottish  Office  and  the 
Treasury.  Then  comes  the  quiet  and  historic  Downing  Street 
vhere  at  No.  10  is  the  unassuming  official  residence  of  the 
Mme  Minister  and,  next  door,  the  residence  of  the  Chancellor 
)f  the  Exchequer. 

Downing  Street  marks  the  end  of  Whitehall  and  the 
beginning  of  Parliament  Street.     Near  it  stood  King  Street 
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Gateway,  which  connected  the  old  palace  with  the  tennis^ 
court  and  bowling  green  of  the  park*     It  was  removed  in|j 

1723. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Whitehall  the  first  building,  from 
Charing  Cross,  is  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests.  On  the 
other  corner  of  Whitehall  Place  is  the  War  Office,  and  in  the 
roadway  in  front  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  from  1856  to 
1895.  At  the  beginning  of  Horse  Guards  Avenue,  skirting 
the  War  Office  and  leading  to  the  Embankment,  is  a  statue 
of  the  8th  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  died  in  1908.  We  next 
come  to  the  finest  and  most  interesting  building  in  Whitehall— 
the  Banqueting  Hall,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I  on  January  30th,  1649.  From  a  window  in  this 
Hall  he  passed  to  the  scaffold  erected  in  front— not  from  the 
lower  central  window  below  which  a  tablet  is  placed  but 
probably  from  a  window  in  the  annexe  which  formerly  rose 
above  the  present  entrance  gate. 

The  Hall  was  converted  into  a  Chapel  Royal  by  George  I, 
but  since  1895  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  which  is  open  on  week-days 
from  10  to  5  (admission  one  shilling  ;  Saturday  afternoon  6d0» 
Soldiers  and  sailors  are  admitted  free.     The  fine  main  hall 
has  a  ceiling  painted  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I,  which  waS: 
restored  in   1907.     Here  the  visitor  will  see  an  interesting; 
collection  of  ship  and  battle  models,  weapons,  costumes  and; 
equipments  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Navy  and  Army,: 
with  many  personal  relics  of  famous  warriors  and  campaigns,; 
The  basement   or   crypt  contains   a  display  of  ancient  and: 
modern  artillery. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  is  Whitehall  Gardens,; 
the  Privy  Garden  of  the  old  palace.  Here  (No.  4)  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1850  ;  in  another  house^ 
(No.  2)  Disraeh  lived  from  1873  to  1875. 

One  of  the  tv/o  gateways  with  which  Henry  VIII  spanned: 
Whitehall  stood  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  Banqueting 
Hall.  It  was  a  structure  of  glazed  coloured  bricks  arranged 
in  tesselated  fashion,  and  was  designed  by  Holbein,  after 
whom   it   was   called   Holbein's    Gate.     This   beautiful   and 
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historic  gateway  was  removed  in   1749,  and  its  bricks  were 
used  to  repair  the  high  roads  ! 

Beyond  the  Hall  is  Gwydyr  House,  now  a  Government 
office,  and  Montagu  House,  once  the  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  whose  garden  formerly  extended  to  the  river. 
When  the  Embankment  was  made  a  large  sum  was  paid  to 
the  Duke  as  compensation  for  the  damage  and  deterioration 
of  his  property.  The  house  is  now  the  offices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour. 


Horse  Guards,  WhitehalL 

At  Richmond  Terrace  we  enter  Parliament  Street.  The 
imposing  buildings  opposite  house  the  Colonial,  Home,  India 
and  Foreign  offices  in  one  block  between  Downing  Street  and 
King  Charles  Street,  and  in  another  block  the  Office  of 
Works,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health— the  latter  at  the  corner  of  Parliament 
Street  and  Great  George  Street.  They  complete  the  line  of 
Government  buildings  on  this  side  and  replace  the  Old 
Parliament  Street  and  the  older  King  Street,  which  was  the 
nain  thoroughfare  connecting  Charing  Cross  and  the  Palace 
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of  Westminster,    Here   Cromwell    once   lived    and  Edmund 
Spencer,  it  is  said,  died  of  starvation  in  1599. 

Opposite  the  Colonial  Office,  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway, 
is  the  Cenotaph,  designed  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  and  all 
the  more  impressive  from  its  simple  dignity.  The  first 
Cenotaph  was  a  temporary  structure  of  plaster  erected  in 
connection  with  the  Allied  '  Victory  March,*  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Armistice.     It  was  then  rebuilt  in  stone 


Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall; 
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and  unveiled  by  the  King  a  year  later,  as  the  nation's  wac 
memorial  and  intended  ''  to  represent  an  Imperial  grave  ot 
all  those  citizens  of  the  Empire  of  every  creed  and  rank,  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  war."  Every  Armistice  Day  (November 
nth)  a  special  memorial  service  is  held  at  which  the  '  twc 
minutes*  silence  '  is  observed  at  11  a.m.  It  is  the  custom 
to  salute  the  memorial  when  passing. 


PARLIAMENT    SQUARE, 
VICTORIA   AND   THE   TATE   GALLERY 

THE  view  from  the  end  of  Parliament  Street^  which  we 
reached  at  the  conclusion  of  our  last  ramble^  is  one  of 

the  finest  in  London,  and  for  its  beauty,  combined  with 
the  ensemble  of  magnificent  and  historic  buildings,  probably 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  city  in  Europe.  On  the  left  the 
eye  follows  the  sweep  of  the  spacious  road  to  Westminster 
Bridge  and  then  in  succession  are  seen  the  vast  pile  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Hall  and  the  vista  through 
Old  Palace  Yard  ;  the  gorgeous  Chapel  of  Henry  VH,  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  the  nave  and  towers  of  the  Abbey,  the 
tree-shaded  buildings  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre  the  green 
enclosure  with  its  group  of  statues  of  eminent  statesmen. 

We  are  now  in  Parliament  Square,  the  two  dominating 
features  of  which — the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey — 
have  already  been  described  (see  pages  24  and  33).  At  the  corner 
of  the  square  the  pedestrian  is  held  up  temporarily  by  the 
gyratory  system  of  traffic,  which  was  adopted  here  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Metropolis.  To  our  right  runs  Great  George 
Street,  leading  to  Birdcage  Walk  and  St.  James's  Park.  This 
street  was  made  when  the  first  Westminster  Bridge  was  built 
in  1750.  To  the  left  we  cross  the  road  to  New  Palace  Yard, 
pass  Westminster  Hall,  Cromwell's  statue  and  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  the  general  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Crossing 
Old  Palace  Yard  we  can  admire  the  exterior  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VH,  which  a  previous  generation  was  unable  to  do. 
The  house  to  the  left  was  formerly  that  of  Henry  Labouchere, 
the  owner  of  Truth  and  a  member  of  Parliament  noted  equally 
for  his  wit  and  caustic  criticisms.  The  walk  between  the  Abbey 
and  St.  Margaret's  Church  marks  the  Abbey  precinct.  The 
church  is  attached  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker 
and  members  attending  service  there  on  special  occasions. 
The  Speaker's  pew  is  the  one  immediately  in  front  of  the 
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lectern.  The  interior  is  very  interesting  and  should  not  be 
missed.  Both  Raleigh  and  Milton's  second  wife  lie  buried 
here,  and  here  toO;.  Pepys,  the  diarist^  was  married.  Raleigh's 
tablet^  a  copy  of  the  original,  recommends  the  reader  to 
remember  his  many  virtues,  but  we  think  of  him  mainly  as 
the  first  smoker  in  England.  The  east  window  of  this  church 
is  filled  with  priceless  16th-century  glass,  including  the  badges 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  Prince  Arthur,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  latter.  The  iron  gates  enclosing  the  west  porch  of  this 
church  were  presented  by  two  of  the  last  Chief  Burgesses  of 
the  City  of  Westminster. 

In  front  of  us,  as  we  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey, 
is  the  Sanctuary,  with  its  granite  column  to  the  boys  of 
Westminster  School  who  died  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Here  the  streets  diverge,  that  to  the  left  being 
Victoria  Street,  and  that  to  the  right  Tothill  Street.  At  this 
corner  is  the  site  of  Caxton's  printing  press,  and  in  this  building, 
prior  to  its  reconstruction,  the  Act  of  Union  constituting  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  framed  in  1866-7.  The  building 
on  the  other  side  of  Tothill  Street  is  the  Wesleyan  Central 
Hall,  the  dome  of  which  is  the  third  largest  in  London.  The 
next  building  is  that  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  founded 
in  1720.  Adjacent  to  that  is  the  Middlesex  Guildhall,  rebuilt 
in  19 1 3.     Its  finely  sculptured  friezes  should  be  noted. 

Another  fine  view  can  be  gained  from  this  point.  It 
takes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Bridge  in  the  rear  and 
the  sweep  across  the  square.  Disraeli's  statue  faces  the  road 
and  on  *  Primrose  Day,'  the  19th  April,  is  decorated  with  that 
flower  by  the  statesman's  admirers. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  on  the  east  side  are  statues  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Derby.  A  statue  of  George  Canning  stands  on  the 
west  side  and  in  front  of  the  Middlesex  Guildhall  there  is  a 
replica  of  Saint- Gaudens'  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Chicago. 

Originally  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  were  walled  and  King 
Street  included  part  of  the  square.  There  was  a  huddle  of 
mean  streets  adjoining  the  Sanctuary  which,  although  its 
privileges   had   been   abolished,  was   still   looked   upon  as  a 
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refuge.  Pigs  ran  about  the  churchyard,  and  carters  '  parked  * 
\their  vans  :  altogether  a  most  striking  change  has  been  effected. 
^  Adjoining  the  great  west  door  of  the  Abbey,  which  is 
U'ied  only  on  ceremonial  occasions,  is  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
now  the  chapter-room,  and  immediately  behind  is  the  old 
College  Hall,  dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  III  and  used 
as  the  dining  room  of  Westminster  School,  one  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England,  which  was  refounded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1560.  The  tables  of  the  Hall  are  said  to  be  made 
of  timber  from  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Httle 
archway  leads  into  Dean's  Yard  and  the  School,  which  comes 
into  prominence  every  Pancake  Day  (Shrove  Tuesday)  from 
the  ceremony  of  *  Tossing  the  Pancake  '  over  a  beam  in  the 
Hall.  The  boy  who  succeeds  in  getting  the  largest  piece  is 
rewarded  by  the  Dean  with  a  guinea. 

Victoria  Street,  when  first  made,  was  one  of  the  widest 
streets  in  London,  but  the  effect  is  lessened  by  the  height  of 
the  buildings  on  each  side.  Many  civil  engineers  and 
engineering  firms  have  their  offices  here,  but  in  recent  years 
it  has  developed  as  a  shopping  street,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores  being  the  most  prominent  of  its  trading  establishments. 
Membership  of  the  Stores  was  originally  limited  to  the  fighting 
forces,  but  the  building  has  lately  been  altered  in  order  to 
provide  a  shop  window  display  to  attract  trade,  a  thing 
undreamt  of  by  its  original  founders. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Stores  we  turn  into  Ashley 
Place  to  view  one  of  the  most  striking  churches  in  England — 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  Westminster  Cathedral — which 
Norman  Shaw  described  as  **  the  finest  church  that  has  been 
built  for  centuries."  It  is  a  monument  to  the  genius  of 
J.  F.  Bentley,  who  died  the  year  before  it  was  opened  for  use 
in  1903.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  Early  Byzantine 
style  and  thus  affords  a  notable  contrast  to  all  other  English 
cathedrals,  ancient  or  modern.  Externally  its  chief  feature  is 
the  lofty  Campanile  (273  ft.  excluding  the  cross),  from  the  top 
of  which  one  can  enjoy  a  splendid  panorama  of  London.  The 
interior  is  far  from  complete.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
brickwork  has  still  to  be  covered  with  marble  and  mosaics, 
but  some  idea  of  the  dazzling  brilliance  it  will  display  when 
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finished  may  be  gained  after  viewing  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  Chapel  of  SS,  Gregory  and 
Augustine  and  others  which  are  complete.  The  nave  is  the 
widest  of  any  church  in  England  (60  ft.).  The  total  length  of 
the  building  is  342  ft.  and  the  height  of  the  main  arches  is  90  ft. 
Apart  from  the  chapels,  the  notable  features  of  the  interior 
include  the  marble  columns,  the  great  30  ft.  rood,  the  white 

marble  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  Great 
Organ,  with  a  beautiful 
marble  screen,  the  organ 
being  playable  from  either 
end  of  the  cathedral.  The 
crypt  is  below  the  choir 
and  contains  the  tombs 
of  Cardinals  Wiseman 
and  Manning. 

Further  ahead  we 
come  to  Victoria  Station. 
This  is  now  the  property 
of  one  railway,  but  origin- 
ally formed  two  stations 
or  termini  of  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Rail- 
way and  the  London, 
Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  and  curiously 
enough  belonged  to 
neither  company.  Both 
lines  originally  had  their 
termini  over  the  river,  and  the  extra  piece  belonged  to 
the  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway,  who  leased  their 
line  at  a  fixed  rental  to  the  two  companies.  When  it  was 
built,  it  was  thought  that  the  trains  would  startle  horses 
crossing  the  bridges  over  the  line,  and  until  quite  recently, 
on  either  side  of  each  bridge  could  be  seen  a  glazed  screen 
extending  alongside  the  brickwork.  The  frames  were  there; 
in  recent  years,  the  glass  removed,  a  reminder  of  the  advance 
made  since  then. 
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At  the  tram  terminus  near  the  station  is  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  and  going  down  there  as  far  as  the  bridge,  keeping  to 
this  side  of  the  river,  we  continue  along  Grosvenor  Road  to 
the  Tate  Gallery,  or  more  properly,  the  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art,  noticing  close  to  the  bridge  the  quaint  figureheads 
from  old  men-of-war,  including  the  famous  *  Fighting 
Temeraire,'  displayed  at  the  entrance  to  Castle's  Shipbreaking 
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Yard.  The  gallery,  as  already  stated  (page  60)  owes  its 
existence  to  the  munificence  of  Sir  Henry  Tate,  who  not 
only  presented  the  nation  with  a  collection  of  pictures  valued 
^t  £75^000  but  gave  £80,000  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
gallery  to  house  them.  Part  of  the  site  of  old  Millbank 
Prison  was  secured  and  the  gallery  was  opened  in  1897,  two 
years  before  the  death  of  the  donor.  He  thus  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  long  cherished  scheme  brought  to 
completion  and  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  successful  business 
man  that  of  a  true  and  generous  patron  of  the  Arts. 
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The  pictures,  which  date  from  the  19th  century,  are  all 
named,  and  the  visitor  will  find  it  easy  to  go  round  without 
a  catalogue  if  desired.  Since  the  opening  of  the  gallery  the 
collection  has  been  enlarged  considerably  by  the  removals 
from  the  National  Gallery,  various  bequests,  and  the  pictures 
purchased  under  the  Chantrey  bequest.  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  allotted  to  students  should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
the  pictures  being  even  more  in  request  at  such  times  than  at 
the  National  Gallery.  Lectures  are  given  daily  at  eleven  and 
noon. 

The  walk  back  to  the  Abbey  along  Grosvenor  Road  will 
finish  up  the  trip  in  a  pleasurable  way,  stopping  at  the  little 
Victoria  Tower  Gardens  for  a  rest.  Rodin's  statue,  '  The 
Burghers  of  Calais,*  should  be  noticed.  The  pedestal  is 
some  seventeen  feet  high,  so  that  the  artist's  work  is  better 
viewed  from  a  distance.  A  recent  addition  to  the  Gardens  is 
a  bronze  statue  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  suffragette. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PARK, 
THE  ROYAL  PALACES  AND  CLUBLAND 

ST.  JAMES'S  PARK  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  pleasure  ground  in  London  and  the  one 
where  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  can  be  seen  at  its 
Dest.  It  is  93  acres  in  extent  and  stretches  from  the  Horse 
juards  to  Buckingham  Palace,  with  the  Mall  and  Birdcage 
^alk  as  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries  respectively. 
\n  ornamental  lake  of  five  acres,  extending  nearly  the  whole 
ength  of  the  park,  occupies  the  centre.  At  the  east  end,  on 
Duck  Island,  there  is  a  breeding  ground  for  the  waterfowl 
hat  frequent  the  lake.  Near  the  middle  the  lake  is  spanned 
)y  a  graceful  suspension  bridge  which  commands  an  entrancing 
dew,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Abbey,  that  combines 
ill  the  elements  of  a  perfect  picture  for  the  brush  of  the  artist — 
jleaming  water,  green  turf,  spreading  trees,  with  stately  towers 
:losing  the  scene. 

There  are  several  entrances  to  the  park.  If  we  take  the 
)ne  from  Charing  Cross,  under  the  Admiralty  Arch,  we  have 
n  front  of  us  the  full  length  of  the  splendid  Processional 
^oad,  the  Mall,  with  its  double  row  of  trees,  terminated  by 
he  Victoria  Memorial  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Just  beyond 
he  arch  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Captain  Cook,  the  great  navigator, 
.nd  in  front  of  the  New  Admiralty  stands  a  fine  bronze  statue 
>f  James  II,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  which  was  originally 
>laced  behind  the  Banqueting  Hall  and  later  in  the  garden 
if  Gwydyr  House. 

On  the  left,  as  we  approach  the  Parade  Ground,  are  the 
nemorials  to  the  Royal  Marines  and  the  men  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  who  fell  in  the  South  African  War,  1899- 1900.  On 
he  right  is  Spring  Gardens  and  adjacent  is  Carlton  House 
rerrace  and  the  Duke  of  York's  steps. 

The  Parade  Ground,  where  the  interesting  ceremony 
f  *  Trooping  the  Colour  '  may  be  witnessed  on  the  king's 
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birthday,  commands  an  effective  view  of  the  group  of 
Government  buildings,  with  the  Horse  Guards  in  the  centre, 
from  the  New  Admiralty  to  the  Foreign  Office,  the  New 
Admiralty  standing  out  conspicuously  against  the  grey  stone 
of  the  other  buildings.  On  its  roof  will  be  noticed  the 
wireless  masts  by  which  communication  is  made  with  ships  at 
sea.  Similarly,  on  the  Old  Admiralty  building  a  *  telegraph  * 
was  erected  by  means  of  which  messages  could  be  conveyed 
to  Portsmouth  by  a  line  of  these  devices  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  This  signal  telegraph  was  in  use  from  1796 
until  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

A  passage  under  the  clock-tower  of  the  Horse  Guards 
leads  into  Whitehall,  but  it  is  open  to  pedestrians  only,  the 
roadway  being  reserved  for  royalty  and  a  few  privileged 
persons.  Close  to  the  Horse  Guards  are  statues  of  Field- 
Marshals  Viscount  Wolseley  and  Earl  Roberts  and  on  the 
south  a  statue  of  Field  Marshal  Earl  Kitchener.  The  Guards* 
Division  Memorial  is  on  the  west. 

St.  James's  Park  was  originally  marsh  land  in  the  possession 
of  the  leper  hospital  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
St.  James's  Palace.  Henry  VHI  built  the  palace  and  converted 
the  marsh  into  a  deer  park  which  he  added  to  the  grounds  of 
Whitehall  and  surrounded  with  a  wall.  Charles  II  employed 
the  French  gardener,  Le  Notre,  to  turn  the  deer  park  into  a 
pleasure  ground  which  continued  for  a  century  to  be  the 
resort  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  and  of  fashionable 
society  generally.  George  IV  further  altered  it,  employing 
Nash,  the  architect  of  the  old  Regent  Street,  for  this  purpose, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  plan  and  aspect  of  the  park  as  it  is  to-day. 

Among  items  of  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
some  oak  trees  are  from  acorns  planted  by  Charles  II  and 
watered  by  the  king  himself — acorns  from  the  royal  oak  at 
Boscobel.  Charles  I  walked  through  the  park  from  St.  James's 
Palace  to  Whitehall,  to  the  scaffold,  and  on  his  way  is  said 
to  have  pointed  out  a  tree  near  to  Spring  Gardens  as  having 
been  planted  by  Prince  Henry,  his  brother.  At  this  point 
it  was  possible,  until  quite  recent  years,  to  obtain  a  drink  of 
milk  '  straight  from  the  cow,*  at  two  or  three  little  booths 
to  which   the   animals  were   tethered.     The   making  of  the 
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Processional  Road  removed  the  surviving  tenant,  and  finally 
disposed  of  that  old  fashioned  bit  known  as  *  Milk  Fair/ 

Proceeding  across  the  Parade  Ground  and  passing  the 
Guards'  Division  Memorial,  we  come  to  Storey's  Gate,  named 
after  Edward  Storey,  who  lived  there  and  helped  to  build 
the  decoy  for  Charles  II ;  to  the  right  is  Birdcage  Walk,  and 
to  the  left  Great  George  Street,  with  a  view  of  Westminster 
Bridge. 

Birdcage  Walk  takes  its  name  from  the  aviary  maintained 
by  Charles  II,  and  overlooking  it  is  the  Office  of  Works, 
which  has  charge,  among  other  things,  of  the  birds  in  the 
royal  parks.  The  road  skirts  the  southern  side  of  the  park 
past  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  the  tall 
and  ugly  building  in  this  quiet  street,  was  an  early  experiment 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  residence — the  modern  fiat. 
When  erected  it  was  known  as  Hankey's  Folly,  for  it  was 
declared  that  no  one  would  ever  be  induced  to  occupy  the 
upper  rooms. 

Adjacent  is  the  Guard's  Chapel  and  Wellington  Barracks. 
At  the  end  of  the  walk  we  have  Buckingham  Gate,  and 
Buckingham  Palace  Road.  At  the  apex  of  these  is  the  office 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  keeping  to  the  right  we  come 
to  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  Palace  owes  its  name  to  a  former  owner,  John 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  house  built  by  him  was 
purchased  by  George  III,  and  George  IV,  his  son,  had  it 
remodelled  by  Nash  in  1825.  It  was  not  used  by  royalty 
until  Queen  Victoria  chose  it  in  1837  for  her  town  residence. 
A  wing  was  added  in  1847,  ^^^  the  Palace  now  forms  an 
extensive  quadrangle,  the  east  front,  facing  the  Park,  being 
360  feet  long.  The  king's  apartments  are  on  the  north  side, 
and  when  he  is  in  residence  the  Royal  standard  will  be  seen 
flying  from  the  pole  above  the  Palace.  The  front  was  re- 
modelled by  Sir  Aston  Webb  in  19 13,  the  tall  pilasters  between 
the  windows  from  end  to  end  giving  the  building  a  dignity 
it  previously  lacked. 

With  its  gardens  behind  and  the  Royal  Mews  it  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  area  between  Constitution  Hill  and  Grosvenor 
Place,  some  forty  acres  ir;  all.     The  Palace  is  not  shewn  to 
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the  public,  but  the  Mews,  where  the  state  coach  and  the 
celebrated  white  Hanoverian  horses  can  be  seen,  may  be 
viewed  by  application  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse  for  an  order. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  holding  of  a  Court  to  see 
the  line  of  carriages  with  the  ladies  waiting  to  be  presented. 

In  front  of  the  Palace  is  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial, 
the  design  of  Sir  Thomas  Brock,  R«A.,  unveiled  by  the  King 
on  the  i6th  May,  191 1.  The  scheme  of  the  Memorial,  which 
was  planned  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  and  incidentally  included 
the  widening  of  the  Mall  and  the  erection  of  the  Admiralty 
Archway,  provides  a  semi-circular  garden  some  hundred  feet 
wide,  in  which  the  statue  stands.  The  whole  has  a  very 
beautiful  effect  in  summer,  especially  when  planted  out  with 
geraniums,  the  massed  red  of  the  flowers  and  the  vivid  green 
of  the  grass  plots  standing  out  against  the  white  of  the  stone 
screen  and  arches  enclosing  the  garden.  The  height  of  the 
Memorial  is  82  feet  in  all,  that  of  the  statue  of  the  Queen 
being  13  feet.  The  groups  alongside  represent  Justice  and 
Truth,  while  facing  the  Palace  itself  is  a  group  symbolic  of 
Motherhood.  A  winged  figure  of  Victory  surmounts  the 
whole,  this  figure  being  poised  on  a  sphere  supported  by  the 
figures  of  Courage  and  Constancy.  The  upper  part  is  gilt, 
which  rather  spoils  the  general  effect.  At  the  base  there  is 
a  marbel  basin,  with  fountains  and  the  usual  fantastic  figures 
of  legendary  art. 

Facing  the  Processional  Road,  with  the  Admiralty  Arch 
in  the  distance,  the  first  mansion  is  Lancaster  House,  housing 
the  London  Museum,  followed  by  St.  James's  Palace,  Marl- 
borough House,  and  finally  Carlton  House  Terrace  with  the 
Duke  of  York's  column. 

To  the  left  is  the  Green  Park  of  about  54  acres.  The 
house  next  to  the  London  Museum,  with  a  balustrade,  is 
Bridgwater  House,  built  in  1850  by  Barry.  North  of  this, 
is  Spencer  House  with  a  Doric  colonnade  ;  the  Ritz  Hotel  is 
at  the  top,  with  the  shops  and  flats  that  occupy  the  site  of 
Devonshire  House  overlooking  the  Park. 

The  road  to  the  left  passing  round  the  Palace  itself  is 
Constitution  Hill,  formerly  used  by  royalty  only,  but  now 
open  to  carriage  traffic.     The  arch  at  the  end,  leading  intg 
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Piccadilly,  was  erected  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  in  1846,  and 
utilised  for  the  Wellington  Statue,  now  at  Aldershot.  It  was 
placed  in  its  present  position  in  1883  and  is  surmounted  by 
Adrian  Jones's  bronze  quadriga,  '  Peace.' 

Returning  along  the  Processional  Road,  we  can  take  the 
first  gate,  through  which  carriage  traffic  is  not  permitted, 
and  turning  to  the  left  reach  the  entrance  to  the  London 
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Museum.  This  stately  mansion,  long  known  as  Stafford 
tiouse  and  now  Lancaster  House,  was  built  for  the  Duke  of 
Yorkf  the  son  of  George  HI,  but  he  died  before  its  completion 
ind  in  1841  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  purchased  the  lease  of 
he  Crown  for  £72,000,  the  original  cost  of  the  building.  The 
oroceeds  were  used  in  the  purchase  of  Victoria  Park.  The 
nterior  of  this  ornate  mansion  was  planned  by  Barry,  and 
)articular  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  grand  staircase,  the 
ize  of  the  various  rooms  and  the  decorations.  The  whole 
s  said  to  have  cost  well  over  £250,000.  On  the  property 
oming  into  the  market  at  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  in  1913, 
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it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Leverhulme,  arid  presentee! 
to  the  nation. 

The  Museum  contains  a  deeply  interesting  collection 
arranged  chronologically^  illustrating  the  history,  manners  am 
social  and  domestic  life  of  London  from  the  earliest  times 
It  includes  prehistoric  objects  discovered  in  the  Londoi 
district  and  mostly  in  the  Thames  ;  a  Roman  boat  of  th' 
3rd  or  4th  century  found  on  the  site  of  the  London  Count 
Hall ;  mediaeval  arms,  armour,  pottery  and  other  articles 
Jacobean  relics  in  great  variety  ;  a  costume  gallery  illustratin; 
three  centuries  of  fashion  ;  prints,  drawings  and  models  o 
Old  London  and  models  of  old  London  palaces,  among  th 
most  fascinating  of  the  models  being  a  realistic  one  of  th' 
Great  Fire  ;  reproductions  of  old  interiors,  one  with  figure 
in  17th  century  costumes  ;  and  a  section  devoted  to  prisoi 
relics,  with  a  model  of  a  Newgate  cell,  with  fetters,  execution 
straps,  execution  *  bills  *  and  '  last  dying  confessions/ 

Next  to  the  London  Museum  is  St.  Jameses  Palace,  tb 
official  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  from  the  reigi 
of  William  III  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837 
Although  no  longer  the  residence  of  monarchs,  it  gives  it 
name  to  the  English  Court  and  it  is  to  **  Our  Court  of  St 
Jameses "  that  foreign  ambassadors  are  accredited.  Roya 
levees,  also,  are  still  held  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

The  old  palace,  of  which  the  only  remains  are  th< 
picturesque  brick  Gateway  facing  St.  James's  Street,  tht 
Presence  Chamber  or  Tapestry  Room  and  the  Chapel  Royat 
was  begun  by  Henry  VIII  in  1532,  possibly  from  designs  by 
Holbein.  Here  Edward  VI,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  I  lived  fron 
time  to  time,  and  it  was  the  birthplace  of  several  Englist 
sovereigns,  including  Charles  II,  James  II,  Queen  Anne  anc 
George  IV.  After  the  Restoration  it  became  the  residence  o 
the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II)  and  in  recent  times 
it  has  reverted  to  its  old  use,  for  the  west  wing,  known  as  Yorl 
House,  was  the  residence  of  the  King,  when  Duke  of  York 
and  is  now  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1809  the  east  win} 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  Friary  Court,  at  the  east  angle  o 
the  palace,  the  guard  is  changed  at  10.30  when  the  King  o 
Queen  is  not  in  residence  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  overlooking 
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the  Court  is  the  balcony  from  which  proclamation  is  made  on 

the  death  of  the  monarch.     Such  more  or  less  sinecure  offices 

as  those  of  Poet  Laureate  and  Keeper  of  the  Swans,  as  well  as 

the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department,  are  housed  in  the  Palace. 
Marlborough  House,  separated  from  St.  James's  by  the 

roadway,   was    the    home    of   Queen   Alexandra   during   her 

widowhood.     It    had    previously    been    the    home    of    King 

Edward    from   his 

marriage    in    1863    to 

1902    and,    from    that 

date     until     1910,    of 

King  George,  as  Prince 

of  Wales.  Until  recent- 
ly   it    has    been     the 

residence  of  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  who  has  now 

removed  to  York  House. 

It  was  built  by  Wren, 

in  1709,  for  the  great 

soldier  whose  name  it 

bears.     The   Chapel 

attached   is  entered 

from  the  roadway,  the 

Park  entrance. 
1  Continuing   along 

I  the  Mall,  and  passing 
;  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
I  where  first  at  No.  11 
i  and  later  No.  13  Mr. 

Gladstone  resided,  we 

come  to  the  Duke  of 

York's  Column.   The  house  to  the  left  is  the  German  Embassy, 

and  that  to  the  right  the  Union  Club.     Behind  us  is  Colton's 

Memorial  to  the  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  who  fell  in  the  Boer 
'  War.     Passing  up  the  steps  we  see  facing  us  Waterloo  Place. 

Among  the  numerous  statues  is   one  to   Captain   Scott,  the 

Antarctic  explorer,  the  work  of  Lady  Scott,  erected  by  Officers 

of  the  Fleet.  Across  Pall  Mall  is  the  Guards'  Crimean  Monument, 
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set  back  in  191 5  to  allow  of  the  addition  of  two  figures  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  the  man  at  whose  express  request  she 
undertook  the  work  of  the  hospitals  in  the  Russian  War— Sidney 
Herbert.  He  was  Secretary  for  War  at  the  time,  and  it  was  due  to 
his  support  that  Miss  Nightingale  was  able  to  carry  through  her 
wonderful  work  of  reform.  Facing  this  monument,  to  the 
east,  is  Cox's  Bank,  now  taken  over  by  Lloyds. 

*  Clubland  '  is  a  wide  term  to-day,  but  its  centre  is  still 
Pall  Mall,  to  which  must  be  added  St.  James's  Street  and  part 
of  Piccadilly.  Pall  Mall  (pronounced ''  Pell  Mell  ")  is  supposed 
to  be  named,  like  the  Mall,  after  the  ball-game  of  paille-maille 
played  here  and  in  St.  James's  Park  by  Charles  H  and  his 
courtiers.  Among  the  numerous  clubs  in  this  street  of  clubs 
two  of  the  most  famous  are  the  United  Service  and  the 
Athenaeum,  standing  at  opposite  corners  of  Waterloo  Place. 
They  are  nicknamed  *  Cripplegate  '  and  '  Bishopsgate,'  the 
one  obviously  because  of  the  old  war  veterans  associated  with 
it ;  the  other  presumably  through  its  being  in  a  special  degree 
the  club  of  bishops.  Outside  will  be  noticed  the  mounting 
blocks,  placed  there  for  riders  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.^ 

Adjoining  the  Athenaeum  is  the  Travellers'  Club,  with 
its  neighbour,  the  Reform  Club.  Separated  by  the  road,  next 
westward  comes  the  Carlton  Club,  followed  by  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club.  Over 
the  way  the  Marlborough,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Junior 
Carlton  compose  another  trio  in  Clubland.  At  the  back  of 
the  Junior  Carlton  Club  is  St.  James's  Square,  laid  out  m  the 
time  of  Charles  H.  It  includes  clubs  and  offices  as  well  as 
fashionable  residences,  among  the  latter  being  Norfolk  House, 
at  the  south-east  corner,  buih  in  1751.  A  statue  of  William  HI 
stands  in  the  garden  of  the  square,  which  has  at  least  one 
hterary  association,  for  it  was  here  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  Savage 
walked  all  one  night  '  for  want  of  a  lodging.' 

The  older  clubs  of  St.  James's  Street  are  perhaps  better 
known  from  the  histories  attaching  to  them.  In  St.  James's ;, 
Street,  ascending  from  the  Palace,  we  have  the  Thatched 
House,  Conservative,  Arthur's,  Cocoa  Tree,  Brook's,  New 
University,  and  the  Devonshire  Clubs,  the  last-named  formerly 
the  notorious  gaming  house  known  as   Crockford's ;    while 
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opposite,  on  the  right,  will  be  found  Boodle's  and  White's, 
the  latter  with  its  famous  bow  window.  In  King  Street, 
the  home  of  the  famous  Christie's  sale  rooms,  there  is  the 
Orleans  Club,  while  in  St.  James's  Square  are  many  others, 
including  the  Windham,  Portland  and  East  India  United 
Service.  Further  on  in  Regent  Street  is  the  Junior  United 
Service  Club,  but  this  forms  only  a  small  part  of  modern 
Clubland,  and  other  clubs  will  be  mentioned  in  the  streets 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

Crossing  Regent  Street  by  the  Junior  United  Service  Club, 
at  the  end  of  Charles  Street,  is  the  old  Haymarket  Theatre, 
built  by  Nash  in  1821  to  replace  an  older  one  erected  in  1720 
on  an  adjoining  site.  Opposite  is  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
with  which  Sir  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  was  so  long  associated. 
The  old  Opera  House,  pulled  down  in  1893,  adjoined  Pall 
Mall  as  well,  and  the  arcade  at  the  back  is  part  of  one  which 
ran  right  round  the  building.  At  its  rebuilding,  one  half  of 
the  site  only  was  taken  for  the  theatre  and  on  the  remainder 
the  Carlton  Hotel  was  erected. 

Passing  into  Pall  Mall  the  various  shipping  offices  are 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  beautiful  models  of  ships  in  their 
windows.  The  statue  here,  one  of  George  III  by  Wyatt, 
seems  rather  out  of  place  to-day  amid  all  the  American 
Shipping  Offices.  Further  along  at  the  corner  of  Spring 
Gardens  stood  formerly  the  premises  of  Dent,  the  maker  of 
the  clock  at  Westminster.  On  the  roof  of  these  premises  was 
a  time  bell,  raised  at  five  minutes  to  one  daily  and  dropped  by 
electric  current  from  Greenwich  exactly  at  the  hour.  It  had 
outlived  its  use,  but  its  disappearance  meant  the  passing  of 
another  of  the  old  landmarks. 

A  few  steps  further  on  we  conclude  our  ramble  at  the 
spot  from  which  we  began. 


PICCADILLY,  HYDE  PARK 
AND    KENSINGTON   GARDENS 

OFFICIALLY,    Piccadilly    Circus    does    not    exist,    for 
Piccadilly  is  regarded  as  beginning  at  the  top  of  the 
Haymarket  and  therefore  includes  most  of  the  famous 
centre  which  is  popularly  called  the  Circus. 

Piccadilly,  no  yards  less  than  the  mile  in  length,  extends 
from  the  Circus  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Originally  the  name 
applied  as  far  as  Sackville  Street  only,  the  remainder  bemg 
called  Portugal  Street,  after  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  Queen 
of  Charles  II.  Although  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Bath  Road,  the  earlier  standing  as  a  thoroughfare  of  this  portion 
was  not  of  much  account,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  Wren 
in  designing  St.  James's  Church  placed  its  principal  entrance 
in  Jermyn  Street,  facing  St.  James's  Square  in  the  distance. 
The  older  generation  can  remember  a  butcher's  shop  in  the 
near  vicinity  and,  generally  speaking,  the  Circus  was  just 
a  shopping  centre  for  the  residents  of  the  neighbourhood. 
To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  period 
before  Regent  Street  was  made.  This  was  built  in  1813, 
and  in  the  making  of  the  Circus,  Nash  created  a  focal  point 
for  traffic  which  probably  was  never  his  intention.  The 
Circus  has  dwarfed  the  importance  of  Jermyn  Street,  making 
it  in  fact  a  back  street,  and  has  transformed  Piccadilly  into  the 
important  artery  it  is  to-day. 

In  commencing  our  ramble  let  us  first  take  a  look  at 
St.  James's  Church  and  its  forecourt,  the  old  churchyard. 
At  this  point  we  can  see  how  noticeably  the  tower  is  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  a  thing  even  more  pronounced  when  seen 
from  Swallow  Street  across  the  way.  The  deviation  from  the 
perpendicular  is  actually  about  one  third  of  that  of  the  leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa.  The  tower  is  not  the  work  of  Wren,  who 
built  the  church,  but  of  the  King's  master  builder  of  that  time. 
The  fall  of  the  original  tower  which  the  present  one  replaces 
was  due  to  bad  workmanship,  and  a  spire  which  was  too  heavy 
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for  it.  The  latter  was  removed  and  the  smaller  existing  spire 
erected  later.  The  bank  building  at  the  far  end  of  the  church- 
yard, with  the  rectory  at  the  eastern  side  and  the  wall  between, 
make  a  pretty  old-fashioned  bit  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
allowed  to  remain,  though  the  ground  must  be  of  great  value. 
Note  the  open-air  pulpit  in  the  churchyard.  There  is  a 
restriction  on  building  over  graveyards,  and  while  it  remains 
this  welcome  open  space  will  continue  to  exist.  In  the  erection 
of  the  bank  it  was  stipulated  that  the  building  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  rectory  on  the  other  side,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  he  carried 
out  this  condition. 

A  few  minutes  should  be  spent  in  the  inspection  of  the 
church ;  the  interior  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  London. 
The  marble  font,  at  which  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Chatham 
were  baptised,  is  one  ot  the  few  specimens  of  the  work  of 
Grinling  Gibbons  in  stone.  There  is  also  beautiful  wood- 
carving  over  the  altar  by  Gibbons.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
i8th  century  St.  James's  was  the  most  fashionable  church  in 
London  and  the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne,  when  Princess  of 
Denmark. 

Opposite  is  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  on  the  site  of  the  former 
St.  James's  Restaurant,  and  the  remnant  of  Swallow  Street, 
most  of  which  was  destroyed  in  the  making  of  Regent  Street. 
Across  the  road  is  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  dating 
from  1850,  which  contains,  among  other  items  of  interest, 
a  model  of  the  famous  Koh-i-noor  diamond. 

Westward  of  St.  James's  Church,  on  the  south  side,  is 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters,  and  between  Duke  Street  and 
St.  James's  Street  is  a  building  called  Egyptian  House  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Egyptian  Hall,  demoHshed  in  1905, 

On  the  north  side,  beyond  Swallow  Street,  is  Sackville 
Street,  notable  as  a  street  without  a  lamp-post,  the  lamps  here 
being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  houses.  Beyond  it  is  the 
Albany,  with  its  suites  of  bachelors'  chambers.  Originally 
built  for  Lord  Melbourne  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  the 
architect  of  Somerset  House,  it  has  had  many  distinguished 
tenants  since  it  was  converted  to  its  present  use  in   1803, 
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including  Lord  Byron,  Canning,  Lord  Lytton,  who  wrote 
many  of  his  novels  here,  and  Lord  Macauley,  whose  '  History 
of  England  '  was  written  at  the  Albany  when  he  lived  there 
from  1841  to  1856.  The  heroes  of  fashionable  19th  century 
novels  were  usually  domiciled  at  the  Albany. 

Burlington  House,  adjoining,  was  originally  built  for 
Richard  Boyle,  second  Earl  of  Burlington,  by  Sir  Charles 
Denham,  Surveyor  General  to  Charles  I,  and  its  owner 
congratulated  himself  on  having  selected  the  site,  being 
*  certain  that  no  one  would  build  beyond  him  ' ;  but  in  1664 
Clarendon  House  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  that  name,  who 
excited  much  odium,  the  mob  considering  that  the  house  was 
built  with  a  bribe  taken  for  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk.  About 
1676  this  house  was  sold  and  Sir  Thomas  Bond  built  Bond, 
Albemarle,  and  other  streets  on  its  site. 

Burlington  House  was  purchased  by  the  Government  in 
1854  and  was  largely  rebuilt  to  accommodate  the  Royal  Society, 
various  other  learned  societies  and  also  the  University  of' 
London,  since  removed  to  the  Imperial  Institute.  Its  main 
attraction  to  visitors  is  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  various 
picture  exhibitions  which  continue  throughout  the  year. 
The  Academy  show  opens  in  May  and  continues  until  August. 
West  of  this  is  the  Burlington  Arcade,  a  covered  way  with 
shops  of  various  kinds  and  considered  a  fashionable  parade. 
Its  semi-private  character  will  be  noticed  by  the  gates  at  either  1 
end,  duly  closed  at  night,  and  the  porter  in  livery. 

The  next  turning  is  Bond  Street,  or  rather  Old  Bond: 
Street,  the  upper  part  being  called  New  Bond  Street.  The: 
latter  portion  starts  near  Burlington  Gardens,  where  at  the: 
hour  a  beautiful  carillon  peals  forth  from  a  handsome  new 
building  at  the  corner,  and  is  worth  waiting  to  hear.  Thd 
street  still  retains  its  fashionable  shopping  character. 

Albemarle  Street,  the  next  turning,  is  notable  for  the 
Royal  Institution  founded  in  1799,  for  the  promotion  of 
Science.  Its  popular  Christmas  lectures  to  the  young  folk, 
also  attract  a  good  many  of  the  elders. 

At  this  point  we  get  a  view  of  the  old  gate  of  St.  James's 
Palace  down  St.  James's  Street.  Arlington  Street,  the  next 
turning  on  that  side,  leads  to  a  group  of  town  mansions,  facing 
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the  Park  at  the  rear  ;  their  situation  is  as  fine  as  any  in  town. 
No.  20  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Lord  SaHsbury. 

Next  will  be  seen  the  Ritz  Hotel,  noticeable  from  the  fact 
that  it  overhangs  the  footpath.  This  is  due  to  the  widening  of 
Piccadilly,  when  part  of  the  frontage  was  sold  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  building  should  be  so  constructed. 

Berkeley  Street  leads  into  Berkeley  Square.  The  demo- 
lition of  Devonshire  House  has  considerably  altered  the 
surroundings  here,  and  the  recent  sale  of  Lansdowne  House 
betokens  a  still  further  alteration.  With  the  prospect  of  a 
new  street  opening  from  Piccadilly  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  oasis  will  soon  become  a  trade  centre. 

Devonshire  House  is  now  represented  by  a  huge  pile 
of  flats.  The  old  house  was  sold  for  a  million  pounds,  and  the 
building,  partly  on  its  ground,  cost  an  immense  sum  to  erect. 
At  the  corner  of  Stratton  Street,  the  next  turning,  there 
formerly  stood  a  house  which  was  one  of  the  familiar  sights 
of  town.  This  was  the  home  of  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
and  in  its  window  a  parrot  attracted  the  notice  of  the  curious 
passer-by.  This  house  has  given  place  to  another  block  of 
flats  and  the  quiet  of  the  street  is  still  further  threatened  by 
a  project  to  continue  it  through  into  Berkeley  Square  on 
the  development  of  Lansdowne  House. 

At  the  corner  of  Bolton  Street  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
town  mansions,  the  home  of  Lady  Ludlow,  formerly  Lady 
Wernher.     Its  principal  entrance  is  at  the  rear  in  a  courtyard. 

At  the  corner  of  Clarges  Street  is  the  Kennel  Club,  and 
beyond  Half  Moon  Street  is  the  Naval  and  Military  Club, 
known  from  its  gates  as  the  '  In  and  Out,'  with  the 
American  Club  next  door.  Crossing  White  Horse  Street, 
a  little  turning  leading  into  Shepherd  Market,  is  the  Junior 
Naval  and  Military  Club.  Thence  comes  a  succession  of 
clubs :  Badminton,  No.  100 ;  Junior  Constitutional,  Nos. 
101-4  ;  St.  James's,  No.  106;  Junior  Athenaeum,  No.  116; 
Cavendish,  No.  119;  Cavalry,  No.  127;  Royal  Air  Force, 
No.  128  ;  and,  crossing  Park  Lane,  the  Ladies'  Lyceum  Club 
at  No.  138. 

Between  Hamilton  Place  and  Apsley  House  the  houses 
are  mainly  those  of  the  Rothschild  family.  Lord  Rothschild's 
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being  149.  The  terrace  here  is  often  crowded  with  ladies 
waiting  to  see  the  Princess  Eh2;abeth  go  out  and  give  her  Httle 
smihng  salute — No.  145  being  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
The  grim-looking  house  on  the  fringe  of  the  Park  is 
Apsley  House^  the  home  of  the  '  Iron  Duke/  His  statue  by 
Boehm  stands  on  the  island  opposite.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  the  mob  stoned  his  windows  at  the  side  facing 
Hyde  Park,  and  these  were  afterwards  encased  in  iron  shutters, 
which  were  not  removed  during  the  Duke's  life-time. 

We  are  now  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  busiest  centre  of 
traffic  in  London,  where  the  gyratory  system  is  in  operation. 
Westward  is  Knightsbridge,  skirting  Hyde  Park,  and  to  the 
south  Grosvenor  Place  leads  to  Victoria.  A  triple  archway 
by  Decimus  Burton,  erected  in  1828,  is  the  principal  entrance 
to  Hyde  Park  and  on  '  islands  '  in  the  open  space  facing 
Constitution  Hill,  the  entrance  arch  to  which,  known  as  the 
Wellington  Arch,  was  also  designed  by  Decimus  Burton,  are 
war  memorials  to  the  Machine  Gun  Corps  and  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery.  St.  George's  Hospital,  built  in  1829 
and  since  enlarged,  is  at  the  corner  of  Grosvenor  Place. 

The  area  of  Hyde  Park,  including  Kensington  Gardens, 
most  of  which  is  within  the  Westminster  boundaries,  is  636 
acres.  The  Park  once  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
but  after  the  Dissolution  Henry  VHI  converted  it  into  a  deer 
park  and  under  Charles  I  the  '  Ring  '  was  laid  out  as  a  race- 
course. William  HI,  Queen  Anne  and  Queen  Caroline,  wife 
of  George  H,  effected  many  improvements,  the  most  important 
being  the  construction  of  the  Serpentine  by  Queen  Caroline. 
The  great  Exhibition  of  185 1  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 
exhibition  building  of  glass,  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  was  after- 
wards re-erected  at  Sydenham  as  the  Crystal  Palace. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  visitors  that  a  park  walk — 
the  *  silent  way  '  through  London — of  about  three  miles  can 
be  taken  from  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington  Gardens,  through 
Hyde  Park,  the  Green  and  St.  James's  Parks  to  Charing  Cross, 
with  only  one  break — the  crossing  from  Hyde  Park  to  the  Green 
Park.    (See  pages  115-116.) 

Immediately  on  the  left,  after  entering  Hyde  Park,  is 
Rotten  Row,  a  track  of  a  mile  and  a  half  reserved  for  riders, 
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who  are  to  be  seen  exercising  at  all  hours  of  the  mornings 
before  and  after  breakfast.  The  carriage  drive  adjoining  was 
in  Victorian  days  a  famous  sight  in  London's  season.  Along- 
side Rotten  Row  and  continuing  to  Stanhope  Gate  takes  place 
the  '  church  parade  '  every  Sunday  morning. 

Returning  to  Knightsbridge  by  Albert  Gate,  we  take  the 
right  hand  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  and  passing  Knights- 
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Widge  Cavalry  Barracks,  reach  the  Park  again,  continuing  our 

route  to  the  Albert  Memorial  and  the  Albert  Hall. 

Taking  Exhibition  Road,  just  before  the  Albert  Hall,  a 
short  distance  down  is  the  Prince  Consort  Road,  and  between 
this  and  the  next  turning  stands  the  Imperial  Institute,  the 
Qational  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  opened  by  her 
in  1893.  To  the  ordinary  visitor  the  Indian  Museum  will 
perhaps  most  appeal ;  its  entrance  is  at  the  eastern  end,  as 
also  the  War  Museum  with  its  relics  of  the  late  war.  The 
Institute  is  mainly  taken  up  by  the  London  University  and  is 
also  a  source  of  information  for  enquirers  on  colonial  matters. 
The  other  Museums  to  the  south,  outside  our  boundary,  will 
probably  be  more  attractive. 
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Returning  to  the  high  road,  we  note  the  Albert  Hall, 
built  1867-71  as  a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.  It  has 
seating  capacity  for  8,000  people,  allowing  another  1,100  for 
the  orchestra.  The  organ  by  Willis  has  over  9,500  pipes  and 
168  draw-stops.  Its  concerts  are  famous  and,  apart  from  these, 
it  is  frequently  used  for  political  and  other  gatherings,  not  to 

mention  boxing  contests. 
^  Across  the  road  is  the 

~  Memorial,  designed  by 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  the 
model  of  an  Eleanor 
Cross.  Upon  a  wide 
platform,  ascended  by 
granite  steps,  is  the  base- 
or  plinth,  on  the  four 
sides  of  which  there 
are  some  170  relievos  re- 
presenting artists  of  every 
period.  Four  pedestals, 
one  at  each  corner,  sup- 
port groups  representing: 
Agriculture,  Manufac- 
ture, Commerce  and^ 
Engineering.  In  the 
centre  is  seated  the 
figure  of  the  Prince, 
fifteen  feet  high,  under 
a  Gothic  canopy,  borne 
by  four  clustered  granite 
columns,  the  canopy  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  Gothic  spire 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  whole  stands  175  feet  high.  K 
is  common  to  talk  of  this  monument  in  disparaging  terms^- 
to  consider  it  tawdry  and  unworthy  of  an  English  architect,! 
but  as  seen  from  the  Gardens  on  a  sunny  day,  it  seems  very 
effective  to  those  who  do  not  pose  as  expert  critics,  and 
undeniably  much  of  the  sculpture  is  very  fine. 

As  we  go  up  Lancaster  Walk  across  the  Gardens  it  will 
be  well  to  look  back  occasionally  to  get  the  best  view  of  the 
Memorial,   and  on   reaching   the   cross-roads  we  are  again 
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drawn  to  another  statue,  an  equestrian  one  by  G.  F.  Watts. 
This,  *  Physical  Energy/  to  give  it  its  name,  is  a  copy  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Rhodes  Memorial  on  Table  Mountain, 
Cape  Town.  The  Round  Pond,  so  favoured  by  youthful 
yachtsmen,  lies  due  west,  and  the  young  visitor  will  not  fail 
to  seek  out  Frampton's  statue  of  *  Peter  Pan  '  on  the  banks  of 
the  Serpentine. 

To  keep  inside  our  boundary  we  must  turn  back  and 
cross  the  Serpentine,  the  lake,  41  acres  in  extent,  which  curves 
through  the  Park  and  the  Gardens,  the  portion  there  being 
known  as  the  Long  Water.  Making 
our  way  across  the  Park  to  the  north- 
east, we  arrive  at  the  Marble  Arch, 
passing  on  our  way  the  Magazine, 
with  sentry  on  guard,  the  Hudson 
Memorial,  with  its  famous  sculpture 
*  Rima  '  by  Epstein,  and  the  tree- 
embowered  Police  Station.  The 
Marble  Arch  was  intended  to  form 
the  entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace 
and  was  ultimately  placed  on  its  pre- 
sent site  in  185 1.  The  requirements 
of  traffic  have  now  isolated  it,  des- 
troying its  purpose  as  an  entrance 
to  the  Park.  Nearby  a  metal  plate 
in  the  roadway   marks   the   site   of 

Tyburn  Gallows,  and  there  is  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  Park 
railings  opposite.  The  proper  name  of  this  entrance  to 
the  Park  is  the  Cumberland  Gate,  after  that  capable  royal 
soldier  unfairly  called  *  Butcher.*  A  little  to  the  south-west 
of  this  Gate  was  the  spot  for  military  executions,  indicated 
on  old  maps  by  the  words  *  here  soldiers  are  shot.* 

Just  within  Stanhope  Gate  is  Adrian  Jones's  Cavalry 
Memorial,  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  representing  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon.  Crossing  there  and  passing  down  Great 
Stanhope  Street,  we  arrive  at  Chesterfield  House,  the  residence 
of  Princess  Mary  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  Continuing  our 
walk  by  Curzon  Street  we  come  to  the  little  passage  by  Lans- 
downe  House,  once  famous  through  the  daring  exploit  of  a 
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mounted  highwayman,  who,  after  committing  a  robbery  in 
Piccadilly,  escaped  his  pursuers  here.  An  iron  bar  placed  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  still  remains  at  the  Curzon  Street  end. 

If  we  cross  the  road  again  and  skirt  the  line  of  the  mews 
opposite,  we  follow  the  track  of  the  river  Tyburn  which  ran 
from  here  across  Piccadilly  in  the  dip  to  be  seen  to-day  and 
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through  the  Green  Park.  The  exit  from  the  mews  brings  us 
into  Bruton  Street,  the  home  of  the  parents  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  from  which  she  was  married,  and  crossing  Bond  Street,- 
a  short  distance  up  Conduit  Street  is  George  Street,  leadings 
into  Hanover  Square,  with  the  famous  church  of  St.  George's 
on  the  right.  Americans  will  specially  remember  this  church! 
as  the  place  of  President  Roosevelt's  marriage. 

Continuing  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  turning  to  the 
right,  we  come  into  Regent  Street  and  so  conclude  our  ramble. 


BELGRAVIA 

UNTIL  well  into  the  19th  century  Belgravia  and 
Pimlico  were  open  fields,  through  which  the  rivulet 
of  the  Westbourne,  in  its  wider  expanse  forming  the 
Serpentine  of  Hyde  Park,  flowed  in  a  narrow  stream  to  the 
Thames.  Across  this  brook  where  it  left  the  Park  was  the 
bridge  known  as  Knightsbridge  or  Stonebridge,  which  has 
in  the  former  appellation  given  its  name  to  the  locality. 

The  reputation  of  Knightsbridge  for  the  purity  of  its  air 
was  the  reason  for  its  selection,  in  1733^  for  the  site  of  the 
present  St.  George's  Hospital,  which  was  founded  by  sub- 
scriptions from  Westminster  residents  and  is  really  the  result 
of  a  dispute  between  the  various  Governors  of  Westminster 
Hospital.  Lanesborough  House,  the  residence  of  the  gouty 
nobleman  mentioned  by  Pope,  was  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  old  house  was  utilised  until  183 1,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Wilkins,  the  architect  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  storey 
being   added   later. 

The  bridge  already  referred  to,  which  is  described  by 
Strype  as  of  stone,  stood  at  the  place  now  known  as  Albert 
Gate.  As  late  as  the  early  19th  century  there  was  only  one 
short  row  of  about  a  dozen  shops  between  Hyde  Park  Corner 
and  Sloane  Street.  Modern  paving  was  to  be  seen  only  along 
Knightsbridge  Terrace  ;  the  stocks  stood  at  Parkside  and  the 
Watch  House  and  Pound  remained  until  1835.  The  isolation 
of  the  locality  favoured  the  depredations  of  the  highwaymen 
and  about  1799  a  party  of  light  horse  patrolled  the  road  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kensington.  Pedestrians  walked  to  and 
from  Kensington  in  bands  for  mutual  protection,  the  time  of 
starting  being  made  known  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

The  hamlet  had  another  reputation,  that  of  radicalism,  and 
as  a  result  it  came  into  notice  as  the  scene  of  various  election 
riots.  On  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex,  in  1768,  feehng 
ran  very  high.  It  was  the  usual  custom  for  the  Londoners 
to  meet  the  mob  from  Brentford  at  this  point,  and  as  Wilkes's 
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opponent  was  riding  through,  followed  by  his  supporters,  one 
of  them  hoisted  a  flag  inscribed  '  No  Blasphemer/  Forthwith 
the  riot  began,  and,  says  a  writer,  '  terrible  violence  instantly 
ensued/  It  must  have  been  a  rare  time  for  the  hooligans  of 
the  period,  and  as  there  was  no  Bribery  and  Corruption  Act 
to  limit  expenditure,  *  free  beer  '  to  the  populace  at  large 
probably  assisted  largely  in  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  these 
encounters  went.  In  1802  another  riot  occurred  in  which 
several  lives  were  lost,  this  time  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  known 
as  '  Old  Glory  '  before  he  changed  his  radicalism,  being  the 
popular  favourite. 

At  the  corner  of  Wilton  Place,  or  rather  to  the  rear,  stood 
the  old  mansion  so  much  advertised  to-day  by  one  of  the 
West-end  drapers,  called  *  Spring  Garden.^  The  garden  is 
mentioned  by  Pepys  as  *  World's  End,'  a  drinking  house  by 
the  Park.  It  formed  the  grounds  of  an  old  mansion  on  the 
north  side  of  Lowndes  Square,  which  was  only  pulled  down 
in  1836  to  lay  out  the  ground  for  building. 

The  name  of  *  Belgravia  '  originally  applied  to  Belgrave 
and  Eaton  Squares  with  the  adjacent  streets  ;  but  it  now 
applies  to  the  area  to  the  south-west  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  as 
far  as  Pimlico  and  Chelsea.  This  aristocratic  quarter  owes  its 
existence  mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  Thomas  Cubitt,  the 
builder,  who,  in  1825,  began  the  development  of  an  open 
space  known  as  *  Five  Fields,'  which  covered  what  is  now  the 
Eaton  Square  district.  Finding  that  the  subsoil  was  gravel, 
Cubitt  removed  the  top  soil  and  made  up  the  ground  with 
soil  excavated  in  the  construction  of  St.  Katharine's  Dock, 
which  was  brought  up  the  Thames  and  dumped  at  Millbank. 
Cubitt  also  built  the  French  Embassy  to  the  east  of  Albert 
Gate,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  residences  in  the  West  End, 
which  he  sold  to  George  Hudson,  the  '  railway  king,'  for 
£15,000. 

The  ground  landlord  is  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The 
land  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  by  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  in  1656  with  the  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Alexander  Davies  of  Ebury  Farm,  the  wedding 
taking  place  at  St.  Clement  Danes  Church  in  the  Strand.  The 
late  duke  was  always  mentioned  as  one  of  the  richest  men  of 
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his  time^  and  it  used  to  be  said  that  his  income  was  at  the 
rate  of  £1,000  a  day.  His  town  residence,  Grosvenor  House 
in  Park  Lane,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  a  huge  block  of 
flats,  made  one  of  the  sights  of  London.  It  was  only  in  1826 
that  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  by  the  family 
enabling  the  site  to  be  drained,  and  the  level  raised,  and  the 
history  of  Belgravia  starts  with  the  building  of  the  Square, 
in  1827,  t>y  Thomas  Cubitt  from  the  design  of  George  Bessavi, 
its  area  being  ten  acres.  Its  level  is  a  low  one,  for  the  ground 
floors  of  Westbourne  Terrace  on  the  other  side  of  Hyde  Park, 
seventy  feet  above  the  Thames  high  water  mark,  are  on  a 
level  with  the  attics  of  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Wilton  Place,  was  built  in  1843  at 
a  cost  of  £13,000,  and  was  notable  in  its  day  as  the  scene  of 
the  High  Church  tendencies  of  its  incumbent,  a  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  his  dispute  in  the  Law  Courts  with  his  Low  Church 
church-warden.  Proceeding  from  Wilton  Place  towards 
Piccadilly,  at  the  rear  of  the  Hospital,  was  the  entrance  to 
Tattersalls,  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Lanesborough  House. 
At  the  junction  of  the  roads  stood  the  old  toll-gate  until  1825. 
Passing  the  front  of  the  Hospital,  taking  the  islands  as  the 
border  of  the  road,  we  enter  Grosvenor  Place.  This  was 
built  in  1767,  during  the  Grenville  Administration,  and  it 
was  owing  to  that  statesman's  refusal  to  pay  the  £20,000 
demanded  for  the  site  that  George  III  was  unable  to  prevent 
this  '  pleasant  row  of  houses  '  from  being  built,  overlooking 
his  palace  grounds.  The  houses  at  the  north  end  were 
rebuilt  about  1873  to  1876  and  one  of  these  was  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  on  the  sale  of  his  house  in  the 
Strand. 

At  the  bottom  of  Grosvenor  Place  are  the  Royal  Stables. 
A  good  view  from  the  street  can  be  obtained  in  winter  time 
of  the  palace  grounds,  but  as  these  have  been  well  screened 
off  by  landscape  gardening,  one  only  gets  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  the  back  of  the  palace  itself.  Business  offices  have  begun 
to  invade  both  Grosvenor  Place  and  the  lower  region,  known 
now  as  Grosvenor  Gardens,  the  '  Place  '  ending  with  the 
Palace  wall,  proximity  to  the  station  making  it  a  busy 
thoroughfare. 
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Many  of  the  streets  around  are  named  after  the  Grosvenor 
family  and  their  possessions.  Eccleston  Street  is  from  the 
place  of  that  name  in  Cheshire,  where  the  family  own  property. 
In  this  street  lived  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  whose 
bequest,  from  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1875,  provides  the 
nation  with  a  picture  from  the  Royal  Academy  yearly.  His 
house  stood  at  the  corner  of  Eccleston  Street  and  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  building 
which  now  covers  the  site.  Halkin  Street,  on  the  north  side 
of  Belgrave  Square,  takes  its  name  from  Halkin  Castle,  Flint- 
shire, one  of  the  family  seats.  In  this  street  is  a  chapel  of 
peculiar  shape,  one  end  being  wider  than  the  other,  an  irregular 
plan  entailed  by  the  crescent  shape  of  the  street.  Eaton 
Square  is  named  after  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Its  central  garden  is  divided 
by  roads  into  six  sections.  At  No.  83  lived  Lord  Truro,  one 
of  the  counsel  for  Queen  Caroline  in  the  divorce  proceedings 
against  her  in  the  House  of  Lords.  St.  Peter's  Church, 
notable  for  its  music  and  fashionable  weddings,  was  built  by 
Hakewell  and  consecrated  in  1827.  In  Eaton  Place  was  Lord 
Kelvin's  house  (No.  15)  and  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson 
lived  at  No.  36,  on  the  steps  of  which  he  was  assassinated 
Chester  Square  (after  Chester,  the  nearest  town  to  Eaton  Hall 
has  associations  with  Matthew  Arnold,  who  lived  at  No.  2, 
and  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shellye,  who  died  at  No.  24 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  lived  at  No.  29  Belgrave 
Square  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  Ministry 
in  1906.  The  Austrian  Legation  is  in  Belgrave  Square  anc 
the  Spanish  and  American  Embassies  in  Grosvenor  Gardens 

Lowndes  Square  and  Cadogan  Place  mark  the  westerr 
limits  of  Belgravia,  so  that  the  district  briefly  described  abovf 
comprises  the  City's  share  of  this  famous  quarter  of  fashion 

A  story  relating  to  this  district  with  some  historic  interest  is 
worth  the  telling.  In  June,  1823,  at  the  time  when  George  I)j 
had  given  Nash  instructions  to  design  the  building  of  the  nev 
Buckingham  Palace,  a  '  West  End  Tragedy  '  occurred.  I 
young  gentleman,  on  bad  terms  with  his  father,  had  a  quarre 
with  his  parent  in  the  latter's  rooms  in  Maddox  Street,  whicl 
terminated   by  the   son   shooting  the  father  and  afterward 
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committing  suicide.  Both  were  well-known  society  people,  and, 
although  the  evidence  at  the  inquest  clearly  pointed  to  insanity 
on  the  part  of  the  son,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  '  felo  de 
se/  This  left  the  coroner  no  alternative  but  to  issue  the  usual 
warrant  for  his  burial  within  the  parish  at  cross-roads  with 
a  stake  driven  through  the  body.  The  site  selected  was  the 
junction  of  Hobart  Place  with  Grosvenor  Place  and  Gardens, 
and  exactly  opposite  the  back  entrance  to  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  ghastly  interment  took  place  at  night, 
but  despite  the  greatest  care  of  the  authorities  in  keeping  the 
arrangements  secret,  crowds  gathered  along  the  route  from  the 
workhouse  in  Mount  Street,  where  the  body  had  been  taken, 
and  the  procession  of  the  officials  was  followed  by  an  increasing 
rabble.  At  its  arrival  on  the  spot — the  grave  had  been  dug 
and  was  meanwhile  guarded  by  constables — the  body  was 
removed  from  the  shell,  wrapped  in  Russia  matting,  and 
dropped  into  the  hole  of  about  five  feet  deep,  which  was 
immediately  filled  in.  The  Press  at  the  time  reported  that 
*  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  disgusting  part  of  the 
ceremony,  the  stake  driving,  was  omitted,  and  that  among  the 
surrounding  spectators  were  several  persons  of  respectable 
j  appearance.*  The  next  day  there  was  a  scene  :  Belgrave 
I  Square  had  not  then  been  built,  but  Grosvenor  Place  was 
j  existing,  and  its  houses  were  occupied  by  notable  persons. 
These  very  naturally  bitterly  resented  such  a  burial  almost 
at  their  doors.  The  King  was  informed  of  the  incident  and 
he  in  turn  was  no  less  horrified  to  find  that  such  a  thing  could 
have  taken  place  in  what  might  be  termed  the  precincts  of 
his  intended  Palace,  and,  due  to  this  incident,  an  Act  was 
passed  on  the  8th  July,  1823,  o^ly  ^  month  later,  forbidding 
coroners  to  issue  any  more  warrants  for  the  burial  of  a  *  felo 
de  se  *  in  a  public  highway.  The  selection  of  this  spot  for  the 
fateful  burial,  in  its  infringement  of  the  amenities  of  the 
Palace,  doubtless  brought  about  a  much  earlier  abolition  of  a 
barbarous  custom  than  anything  else  in  the  way  of  popular 
agitation  could  have  done.  It  is,  however,  open  to  question 
whether  this  form  of  burial  at  the  cross-roads  was  originally 
intended  as  an  indignity.  As  a  rule  the  junction  of  cross-roads 
was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  wayside  cross  or  shrine, 
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which  would  give  such  spots  the  sanctity  more  or  less  oi 
a  churchyard,  from  which  suicides  were  excluded,  while  the 
stake  in  its  turn  was  intended  merely  to  pin  the  body  to  the 
ground,  and  so  prevent  its  ghost  from  wandering. 


Duke  of  Wellington*s 
Peninsula  Chaise, 


PIMLICO 

IF  Belgravia  can  claim  to  be  the  centre  of  fashion,  Pimlico,  in 
Its  turn  can  boast  of  the  Royal  Palace,     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Belgravia  is  part  of  Pimlico,  though  it  would  not  care 
to  own  it.  The  name  Pimlico  is  usually  applied  to  the  district 
lymg  to  the  south,  towards  the  river,  but  the  old  gazetteers 
give  it  as  '  a  large  district  lying  between  St.  James's  Park,  the 
River  Thames,  the  village  of  Chelsea,  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  the  hamlet  of  Knightsbridge.'  In  the  time  of  Charles  I 
Pimlico  was  almost  entirely  uninhabited  and  the  name  first 
appears  in  the  rate  books  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  in  1680,  when  Lord  Arlington,  previously  rated  for 
*  The  Mulberry  Garden,'  is  placed  under  the  heading 
'  Pimhco.'  Seven  years  later,  1687,  four  people  appear  rated 
under  the  same  heading,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lady  Stafford, 
Thomas  Wilkins,  and  Dr.  Crispin.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  had  married  the  only  child  of  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  was 
hvmg  at  Arlington  House,  and  Lady  Stafford  was  living  in 
Tart  Hall.  In  1698  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby,  bought  Arlington  House  from  the 
■Duchess  of  Grafton,  and  rebuilt  it  as  Buckingham  House, 
jthe   precursor  of  Buckingham  Palace, 

Pimlico's  reputation  in  former  years  rested  on  its  ales, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  may  have  come 
from  some  master  of  a  house  once  famous  for  ale  of  a  particular 
description.  The  point  has  been  a  matter  of  much  con- 
troversy and  no  satisfactory  solution  has  been  arrived  at : 
as  a  place  name,  though  strange  sounding,  it  is  not  uncommon. 
Outside  Belgravia  it  extends  to  Grosvenor  Road  and  includes 
the  district  of  Eccleston  and  Warwick  Squares,  with  St. 
George's  Square  to  the  south  east,  all  this  district  a  development 
Df  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1834,  as  shown  by  an  old  map, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  near  to  the  river,  the  whole 
Df  this  ground  appears  to  have  been  market  gardens  and  waste 
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land,  intersected  by  the  Grosvenor  Canal,  the  head  of  which, 
a  huge  basin,  is  now  covered  by  Victoria  Station.  Warwick 
Street  was  then  called  Willow  Walk,  and  the  ground  on  either 
side  is  marked  as  *  osier  beds/ 

Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  was  built  about  1816  at  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  Bridge,  and  forms  a  direct  communication 
between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Grosvenor  Place  to  the  south 
of  London.  Adjacent  to  St.  George's  Square  is  the  Army 
Clothing  Depot  established  in  1859,  occupying  about  seven 
acres.  This  is  interesting  as  the  beginning  of  the  direct 
supply  of  clothing  to  the  Army,  which  prior  to  then  was  a 
matter  of  personal  profit  to  contractors,  to  the  loss  of  the  nation 
generally.  In  Grosvenor  Road,  the  other  side  of  the  Railway 
line,  is  the  London  County  Council  Pumping  station.  This 
was  finished  in  1875,  and  cost  £173,000.  It  covers  nearly 
four  acres,  and  it  has  a  pumping  capacity  of  38,000  gallons 
a  minute,  raising  the  sewage  in  the  Low  Level  Sewer  running 
from  Pimlico  to  Barking  in  Essex  some  eighteen  feet. 

One  of  the  four  pubUc  libraries  of  Westminster  is  in 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  near  the  station,  the  others  being 
situated  in  Great  Smith  Street,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  and  South  Audley  Street.  Apart  from  the  books  this 
library  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  old  maps,  prints  and 
drawings,  many  thousands  in  number,  relating  to  the  topo- 
graphical history  of  Westminster. 

Turning  into  Pimlico  Road,  near  to  Ebury  Square," 
stands  St.  Barnabas'  Church.  It  was  built  as  a  chapel-of-easc 
to  St.  Paul's,  Wilton  Crescent,  during  the  incumbency  ot 
Mr.  Bennett.  It  attained  some  notoriety  during  the  Ritual-1 
istic  times,  and  its  extreme  form  of  service  led  to  many  popular 
outbursts  at  the  time,  the  scenes  rivalling  those  of  St.  George's-. 
in-the-East.  The  spire  is  170  feet  high,  and  contains  a  peal 
of  ten  bells,  the  gift  of  as  many  parishioners.  Its  interior  is 
lighted  by  stained  glass  windows,  portraying  incidents  in  the 
life  of  St.  Barnabas.  Its  open  roof  is  splendidly  painted,  and 
a  beautifully  carved  oak  screen  divides  the  nave  from  the 
chancel.  Its  font,  as  also  the  magnificent  altar-plate  and 
other  costly  ornaments,  were  the  gift  of  private  individuals 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  church. 


Jenny* s  Whim  loi 

So  late  as  1768  there  was  an  uninterrupted  view  from 
Buckingham  House  south  and  west  to  the  river  and,  short 
walk  as  it  was  from  town  of  that  time,  the  district  became 
famous  for  its  taverns  and  tea  gardens.  At  the  corner  of 
St.  George's  Row  (or  Sutherland  Terrace  as  it  is  now  called), 
near  Ebury  Bridge,  was  the  '  Monster  '  Tavern,  the  starting 
place  of  an  old  line  of  horse  omnibuses  of  the  same  name, 
•  these  conveyances  usually  running  to  a  well-known  public- 
house,  such  as  the  *  Angel  '  or  '  Elephant  and  Castle.'  Its 
name  among  taverns  is  said  to  be  unique,  and  Larwood  in  his 
*  History  of  Signboards  '  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  leasing  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea  to  the 
Monastery  of  Westminster  by  Robert  de  Heyle  in  1368,  after 
which  period  the  sign  of  the  '  Monastery  '  may  have  been  set 
up  and  handed  down  through  the  course  of  generations  until 
its  origin  was  forgotten,  and  it  became  changed  into  '  Monster.' 

The  Ranelagh  Gardens,  just  outside  the  city  boundary, 
which  separates  Chelsea  Barracks  from  the  old  Hospital, 
known  as  **  The  Royal  Hospital  of  Chelsea,"  whose  old  scarlet- 
coated  pensioners  are  such  a  reminder  of  the  past,  can  also 
be  numbered  among  the  resorts.  On  the  site  of  St.  Barnabas* 
Church  stood  the  *  Orange,'  a  theatre  and  tavern  with  gardens, 
but  the  greatest  of  them  all  was  '  Jenny's  Whim.'  This  stood 
near  to  Ebury  Bridge,  which  crossed  the  canal  at  the  north 
end  of  Ebury  Bridge  Road,  the  site  now  being  covered  by 
St.  George's  Row  (Sutherland  Terrace).  This  bridge  was 
known  formerly  as  *  The  Wooden  Bridge,'  and  also  as  '  Jenny 
Whim's  Bridge,'  and  until  1825  there  was  a  turnpike  near 
by,  which  also  bore  that  lady's  name.  The  garden  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  place  of  amusement  for 
the  middle  classes,  although  its  customers  were  not  entirely 
confined  to  these.  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letters,  from  his 
occasional  references  to  it,  implies  that  he  at  least  was  one  of 
the  frequenters  there.  A  satirical  pamphlet  entitled  '  Jenny's 
Whim  :  or  a  Sure  Guide  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  other 
Eminent  Persons  in  this  Metropolis  '  seems  to  support  the 
assumption  that  it  was  the  resort  also  of  the  upper  classes, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  allusions  in  contemporary 
novels    of    the    i8th    century.     It    is    curious    that    nothing 
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remains  to  give  even  an  indication  of  its  former  existence. 
The  house,  which  was  still  partly  standing  in  1859,  contained 
a  large  room  for  parties  to  dine  in,  and  the  gardens,  although 
not  of  large  extent,  contained  a  bowling  green,  several  alcoves 
and  arbours,  a  fish  pond  in  the  centre,  a  cockpit  and  a  pond 
where  the  pastime  of  duck  hunting  was  carried  on» 

Near  the  Mulberry  Garden,  in  James  Street,  adjoining, 
was  the  site  of  Tart  Hall,  built  or  adapted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I  for  the  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel.  At  her 
death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  second  son  William, 
Lord  Stafford,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Stafford  Street 
and  Place.  He  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  Titus 
Gates  and  his  Plot  in  1680,  and  it  is  said  that  the  old  gateway, 
existing  a  century  or  so  afterwards,  was  never  opened  after  its 
owner  had  passed  through  it  for  the  last  time.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  hall  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  derives  from  the  mulberry  tarts,  a  favourite  product 
of  the  gardens,  which  possibly  included  the  hall.  Walpole 
in  his  *  Anecdotes  '  described  the  Hall  as  '  without  the  gates  of 
St.  James's  Park,  near  Buckingham  House  *  and  as  *  very  large, 
and  having  a  very  venerable  appearance.'  Gn  the  removal  of 
the  Arundel  Marbles  from  Arundel  House  in  the  Strand,  the 
remainder  of  the  collection  was  kept  at  Tart  Hall.  This 
collection  was  sold  in  1720,  and  the  house  subsequently  pulled 
down. 

In  Stafford  Place,  at  the  back  of  the  old  Buckingham 
Palace  Hotel  building,  now  Nobel  House,  lived  William 
Wynne  Ryland,  the  engraver,  executed  for  forgery,  in  1783. 
Here  also  Hved  Richard  Yates,  the  actor,  famous  for  his 
impersonation  of  old  men,  who  died  in  1796  from  disappoint- 
ment and  rage,  it  is  said,  because  of  his  housekeeper's  inability 
to  provide  the  eels  he  had  ordered  for  dinner.  In  Palace 
Street,  formerly  Charlotte  Street  and  so  named  after  the 
queen  of  George  III,  there  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
a  picture  theatre,  Charlotte  Chapel,  the  scene  of  the  ministry 
of  the  notorious  Dr.  Dodd,  whose  forgery  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's name  led  him  to  the  scaffold  at  Tyburn.  In  this  chapel, 
also.  Dr.  R.  C.  Dillon  defied  the  Bishop  of  London  and  it  was 
later    the    centre    of    Tractarian    preaching.     Here    Cardinal 
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Manning  performed  his  last  act  of  worship  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  incident  can  best  be  described  in  his  own 
words  :  **  It  was  in  that  little  chapel  off  the  Buckingham 
Palace  Road.  I  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  Gladstone.  Just 
before  the  Communion  Service  commenced  I  said  to  him, 
*  I  can  no  longer  take  the  Communion  in  the  Church  of 
England.'  I  rose  up  and  laying  my  hand  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
shoulder  said,  '  Come.'     It  was  the  parting  of  the  ways." 

Inside  the  gates  of  the  Brewery,  nearer  the  station,  in  a 
small  and  gloomy  house,  lived  Richard  Heber,  half-brother 
of  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  finest  libraries  of  his  time.  Here  he  kept  only 
a  portion  of  his  library,  a  second  portion  filled  a  house  in  James 
Street  from  kitchen  to  attic,  a  third  was  at  Hodnet,  his  country 
seat,  and  the  fourth  was  at  Paris.  This  extensive  library 
was  sold  in  the  April  following  his  death,  in  1833,  and  the 
sale  went  on  for  two  years,  occupying  two  hundred  and  two 
days,  the  lots  running  to  over  fifty-two  thousand.  He  will 
be  better  remembered  for  his  active  participation  in  the 
founding  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  though  his  axiom  regarding 
the  collection  of  books  deserves  to  be  kept  alive  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  follow  it — '  Nobody  can  do  without  three  copies 
of  a  book,  one  for  show,  one  for  personal  use,  and  the  third  to 
lend  to  friends.' 

This  gives  the  tale  of  old  Pimlico.  To-day  the  district 
is  called  Victoria  after  the  station,  and  '  Pimlico  '  is  relegated 
once  again  to  the  back-ground,  to  the  region  behind  the  station. 


MAYFAIR 

BETWEEN  Berkeley  Street  and  Park  Lane  there  was 
originally  a  large  open  space  where  a  notorious  May 
Fair  was  held  annually  until  it  was  suppressed  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century  as  a  public  scandaL  In  Machyn's 
Diary  there  is  a  mention  of  the  fair  as  it  was  in  1560  : 

**  The  XXV  day  of  July,  Saint  James  fayer  by  Westminster  was 
so  great  that  a  man  could  not  have  a  pygg  for  mony :  and  the  beare 
wyffes  hadd  nother  meate  nor  drinck  before  iuj  of  cloke  m  the  same 
day.  And  the  chese  went  very  well  away  for  id.q  the  pounde. 
(l^d.  a  pound).  Besides  the  great  and  mighti  armie  of  beggares 
and  bandes  that  ther  were." 

This  fair  was  an  annual  one  granted  by  Edward  I  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  James,  to  be  kept  on  the  eve  of  St.  James's 
day,   the   day,   the   morrow,   and   four   days  foUowmg.     No 
further  records  are  known  of  the  fair  until   1664,  when  it 
was  suppressed  as  considered  ''  to  tend  rather  to  the  advantage 
of  looseness  and  irregularity  than  to  the  substantial  promotion 
of  any  good,  common    and    beneficial    to    the    people."     It 
was  renewed    by   a    grant    of    James    II    for    fifteen    days 
commencing  from  May  ist,  hence  its  name.     It  was  again  1 
suppressed  in  1708,  but  renewed  later,  and  it  was  not  until! 
the  reign  of  George  III  that  it  was  finally  closed,  this  time  on] 
the  application  of  Lord  Coventry,  whose  peace  and  rest  att 
his  house  in  Piccadilly  was  much  disturbed  by  the  not  and! 
disorder  of  the  fair.     The  site  of  the  fair  is  now  occupied  by 
Hertford  Street,  Curzon  Street  and  Shepherd  Market. 

It  was  not  until  about  1701  that  the  fair  began  to  develop 
into  a  centre  of  licence  and  debauchery.  In  that  year  it 
added  to  its  attractions  a  variety  of  side-shows  and  the  show 
ground  soon  spread  as  far  as  Park  Lane.  The  ground  floor  of 
the  shops  in  the  market,  usually  tenanted  by  butchers,  was 
given  over  to  the  sale  of  toys  and  gingerbread,  while  the  upper 
portion  of  some  of  the  houses  was  converted  into  a  theatre, 
and  of  others  into  an  elevated  stage  for  shows.  Towards  Park 
Lane  there  were  the  usual  tents,  swings,  roundabouts  and  all 
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the  multifarious  side-shows  which  go  to  the  making  of  the 
fairs  as  we  know  them  to-day^  with  this  difference,  that  in 
Shepherd  Market  there  was  a  permanent  group  of  buildings 
to  form  the  centre  of  the  fair,  in  place  of  the  temporary  shelters 
made  use  of  nowadays,  such  as  we  see  for  example  at  Hamp- 
stead  on  a  Bank  Holiday  or  at  Mitcham  or  Barnet  Fair. 

According  to  a  description  of  the  fair  as  it  was  about  1776, 
there  were  booths  for  jugglers,  boxers,  prize-fighters  at  cudgels 
and  back  sword  and  wild  beasts  ;  there  were  mock  executions 
or  the  'beheading  of  puppets'  in  a  coal  shed  attached  to  a  grocer's 
shop — one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  fair.  There 
were  stands  for  mountebanks  and  fire-eaters,  competitions 
for  grinning  for  a  hat,  running  for  a  shift,  hasty  pudding 
eaters  and  eel  divers  ;  donkey-riding,  bull-baiting,  merry- 
go-rounds  and  similar  attractions  to  draw  the  pennies  of  the 
crowd  ;  while  the  sides  of  the  street  were  occupied  by  gaming 
tables  and  sausage  stalls.  Woodward,  a  comedian  who  became 
famous  enough  to  appear  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  hunble  boards  of  a  May  Fair 
mountebank's  stage,  and  another  popular  character  at  the  fair 
was  Tiddy  Dol,  an  eccentric  gingerbread  seller  who  figures  in 
Hogarth's  *  Idle  Apprentice.' 

In  1 82 1  we  read  in  the  London  Journal  that  **  the  ground 
upon  which  the  May  Fair  was  formerly  held  is  marked  out  for 
a  large  square,  and  several  fine  streets  and  houses  are  to  be 
built  upon  it."  This  never  materialized  and  Shepherd 
Market  still  remains,  a  quaint  old-world  spot,  of  which  few 
who  pass  down  Piccadilly  are  aware.  A  little  past  Bath  House, 
between  two  Club  buildings,  will  be  noticed  a  narrow  turning 
called  White  Horse  Street.  Going  up  the  lane,  round  the  corner 
we  see  the  old  market  place,  with  its  little  shops  and  low 
pitched  buildings  reminiscent  of  a  previous  century.  It 
used  to  be  called  the  '  valets'  paradise,'  from  the  number  of 
gentlemen's  gentlemen  who  lived  there.  Many  schemes  are 
afoot  and  it  may  not  be  there  much  longer.  As  it  is,  some  of 
the  old  features  have  disappeared,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
stabling  into  *  flats  '  of  an  expensive  rental  must  soon  alter 
the  whole  district,  and  merge  it  with  the  surrounding  fashion- 
able quarter  to  which  it  really  belongs. 
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io6  A  Marriage  '  Shop  * 

Mayfair  in  its  day  rivalled  the  Fleet  Prison  in  its  irregular 
marriages,  which  took  place  at  the  chapel  in  Curzon  Street. 
Its  moving  spirit  was  a  Dr,  George  Keith,  who  turned  his  chapel- 
of-ease  into  a  money-making  concern  by  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  in  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole, 
made  ''  a  very  bishopric  of  revenue."  Marriages  were  carried 
out  **  with  the  utmost  despatch  "  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  as 
many  as  six  thousand  of  these  were  performed  in  a  year. 
Needless  to  add  it  was  much  in  demand  at  the  time  of  the 
Fair.  The  charge  was  one  guinea,  with  a  five  shilling  stamp 
for  the  licence  and  certificate.  Among  others  married  at  this 
place  was  the  sixth  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  younger  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  the  ceremony  taking  place  half 
an  hour  after  midnight  and  the  ring,  for  want  of  a  better, 
being  that  of  a  bed-curtain.  Keith,  after  defying  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  Church  authorities  generally,  was  finally 
excommunicated,  a  sentence  he  in  his  turn  imposed  on  his 
bishop  and  judges  !  He  was  sent  to  prison,  but  he  continued 
to  carry  on  his  '  shop,'  to  use  his  own  term,  with  the  aid  of 
curates,  who  acted  as  his  shopmen.  The  public  were  duly 
notified  of  this  by  the  advertisement : — 

"  To  prevent  mistakes,  the  little  new  chapel  in  May  Fair,  near 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  is  in  the  corner  house,  opposite  to  the  city  side 
of  the  great  chapel,  and  within  ten  yards  of  it,  and  the  minister  and 
clerk  live  in  the  same  corner  house  where  the  little  chapel  is  and  the 
license  on  a  crown  stamp,  minister  and  clerk's  fees,  together  with 
the  certificate,  amount  to  one  guinea,  as  heretofore,  at  any  hour 
until  four  in  the  afternoon.  And  that  it  may  be  the  better  known, 
there  is  a  porch  at  the  door  like  a  country  church  porch." 

During  his  imprisonment  his  wife  died,  and  even  this 
the  canny  Scot  turned  to  advantage.  He  advertised  in 
January,  1750 : — 

"  We  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Keith's  corpse  was  removed  from 
her  husband's  house  in  May  Fair  the  middle  of  October  last,  to  an 
apothecary's  in  South  Audley  Street,  where  she  lies  in  a  room  hung 
with  mourning,  and  is  to  continue  there  till  Mr.  Keith  can  attend 
the  funeral.  The  way  to  Mr.  Keith's  chapel  is  through  Piccadilly 
by  the  end  of  St.  James's  Street,  and  down  Clarges  Street,  and  turn 
on  the  left  hand." 

When  in  prison  Keith  had  a  house  opposite  the  chapel 
fitted  up  and  there  his  assistants  performed  marriages.     The 
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scandal  was  largely  stopped  by  the  Act  passed  in  1753,  although 
such  marriages  continued  at  the  Savoy  till  about  two  years 
later,  when  the  prosecution  and  sentence  to  transportation  of 
the  minister  and  his  curate  put  an  end  to  this  profitable  source 
of  income.     Curzon  Chapel  was  pulled  down  in  1899. 

Curzon  Street  takes  its  name  from  the  third  Viscount 
Howe,  George  Augustus  Curzon,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  Howe.  Crewe  House,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis, 
makes  a  notable  feature  in  this  street,  lying  back  behind  its 
wall  and  courtyard  much  as  Devonshire  House  did.  This 
was  formerly  known  as  Wharnecliffe  House,  after  the 
owner,  James  Archibald  Wortley,  Lord  Wharnecliffe,  the 
great  grandson  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  the 
editor  of  her  works.  The  house  was  erected  about  1735,  and 
is  said  to  have  changed  hands  in  the  last  century  for  £500. 
Lord  Crewe  when  purchasing  it  in  1899  paid  £90,000,  although 
it  must  be  said  that  since  the  former  sale  the  property  had 
undergone  alterations  to  a  certain  extent.  The  difference, 
however,  points  to  the  enormous  rise  in  value  of  the  land 
around  and  makes  it  all  the  more  curious  that  the  old  market 
previously  referred  to  should  have  survived. 

Readers  of  Thackeray  may  remember  that  Becky  Sharp, 
the  heroine  of  '  Vanity  Fair,'  and  her  husband  endeavoured  to 
practise  economy  in  a  small  house  in  Curzon  Street. 

To  continue  over  the  old  fair  ground,  Hertford  Street, 
running  parallel  with  Curzon  Street  and  crossing  the  top  of 
Down  Street,  whence  it  joins  Park  Lane,  still  maintains  its 
reputation  as  a  fashionable  thoroughfare.  Dr.  Jenner,  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic  against  smallpox 
lived  at  No.  14  for  a  few  years  from  1804,  and  failing  to 
make  good  as  a  doctor  returned  to  Gloucestershire.  At 
No.  10  was  the  house  of  General  Burgoyne,  the  ill-fated 
soldier  of  the  American  War,  and  in  the  same  house  Sheridan 
was  a  resident  for  a  short  time.  It  also  numbered  the 
well  -  known  lawyer  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  among  its 
residents. 

Hereabouts  is  Ducking  Pond  Mews,  a  relic  of  the  old 
*  Dog  and  Duck  '  inn,  which  stood  in  Hertford  Street.  On 
a  pond  at  the  rear  the  sport  of  duck  hunting  was  one  of  the 
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inn*s  attractions.  The  so-called  *  sport '  was  to  set  a  dog  to 
catch  a  duck  and  to  watch  the  duck  dive  in  order  to  escape 
the  jaws  of  its  pursuer — as  brutal  a  sport  as  cock-fighting  and 
bull-baiting,  Charles  II  is  reputed  to  have  frequently  assisted 
at  this  *  entertainment/  The  only  entrance  to  this  back  area 
is  Carrington  Street,  further  to  the  east,  in  the  market,  and 
this  street  is  pointed  out  as  the  residence,  in  1779^  of  Kitty 
Fisher,  the  famous  courtesan. 

A  stroll  up  West  Chapel  Street  will  bring  us  into  Curzon 
Street  again,  and  in  a  line  with  this  is  Seamore  Place.  The 
chief  fronts  of  these  houses  overlook  Hyde  Park  and  in  one 
of  them  Lady  Blessington,  with  her  son-in-law  Count  D^Orsay, 
lived  during  part  of  her  widowhood,  holding  here  her  court 
of  the  world  of  fashion  whose  admiration  she  so  much  sought, 
her  tenancy  lasting  from  1836  to  1840. 

Chesterfield  Street,  which  runs  from  Curzon  Street  to 
Charles  Street,  was  so  named  out  of  compliment  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  whose  house  it  bounded.  In  this  street  the 
celebrated  Beau  Brummell  lived  after  retiring  from  the  Army 
and  here  it  was  that  his  royal  admirer  and  patron,  the  Prince 
Regent,  would  come  of  a  morning  to  watch  him  make  his 
toilette  and  the  ties  for  which  the  Beau  was  so  famous.  It  was 
here  also  that  the  gallant  Admiral,  Lord  Cochrane,  was  living 
when,  in  1847,  ^^  was  formally  restored  to  his  old  rank  in  the 
navy  and  reinstated  as  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

Queen  Street,  to  the  east,  was  the  home  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1835,  while  M.P.  for  South  Devon  and  for  Stroud. 
Chesterfield  House  stands  at  the  corner  of  South  Audley 
Street,  where  it  joins  Curzon  Street.  It  was  built  for  the  Lord 
Chesterfield  who  wrote  the  '  Letters  '  to  his  son.  A  well- 
known  fanciful  painting  depicts  Dr.  Johnson  waiting  in  Lord 
Chesterfield's  anteroom  for  an  audience,  but  the  incident 
occurred  at  the  EarFs  house  in  Grosvenor  Square  and  not  in 
the  present  Chesterfield  House.  This  was  completed  in  1750 
and  Johnson,  in  his  famous  letter  to  the  Earl  prefixed  to  his 
*  Dictionary,'  published  in  1755,  speaks  of  the  call  he  made  to 
seek  the  Earl's  patronage  as  having  taken  place  seven  years 
earlier,  or  in  1748. 


Chesterfield  House  log 

The  columns  of  the  screen  facing  the  courtyard  and  the 
marble  staircase  of  Chesterfield  House,  came  from  Canons, 
the  mansion  erected  at  Edgware  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
which  was  demoHshed  in  1744.  In  1869  the  house  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Magniac,  and  a  part  of  the  garden 
was  cut  off  to  form  the  terrace  of  houses  behind  ;  but  the 
house  still  possesses  a  good  garden  which  contrasts  in  its 
open  character  with  the  side  courtyard  in  South  Audley 
Street.  Chesterfield  House  is  the  residence  of  Princess 
Mary  and  Viscount  Lascelles,  now  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 


Cradle  used  by  children  of  Queen  Victoria 
ii7th  century  workmanship). 
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PARK     LANE 

PARK  LANE  is  one  of  the  famous  thoroughfares  of 
Westminster  which  in  recent  years  have  been  going 
through  a  process  of  transformation*  The  possession 
of  a  mansion  in  Park  Lane  was  once  an  almost  certain  indication 
that  the  owner  was  either  a  nobleman  or  a  millionaire,  and  it 
is  still,  to  a  large  extent,  the  summit  of  ambition  of  many 
who  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  wealth  ;  but  the  pick  and 
shovel  of  the  housebreaker  have  been  busy  of  late  in  destroying 
some  of  its  noblest  mansions,  like  Grosvenor  and  Dorchester 
Houses,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  destruction  will 
continue,  at  intervals,  until  its  glory  has  finally  departed ; 
until  the  whole  Lane  is  a  succession  of  flats,  offices  and  business 
premises.  At  present,  however,  it  still  has  its  mansions  and 
attractive  private  houses  ;  many  possessing  interesting  associa- 
tions with  famous  names  of  this  and  the  last  century. 

On  old  maps  Park  Lane  appears  as  the  road  to  Tyburn^ 
and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  was  merely  a  lonely  by-lanei 
running  alongside  the  park  walL  At  its  southern  end  it  was. 
extremely  narrow  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  untili 
Hamilton  Place,  formerly  an  impasse  closed  on  the  northi 
by  the  park,  was  thrown  open  in  1871. 

When  the  streets  behind  Park  Lane  began  to  increasci 
in  number  and  population  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  the 
entrances  to  the  park.  In  1724  the  residents  betweeni 
Grosvenor  Square  and  Park  Lane  subscribed  for  the  erection) 
of  Grosvenor  Gate.  A  few  years  prior  to  this  a  small  archway 
had  been  made  in  the  wall,  and  this  was  rer)laced  in  1822  by 
the  present  Cambridge  Gate.  Then  followed  the  Marble  Arch, 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Park,  and  parallel  to  Park  Lane,  there 
used  to  be  a  fine  avenue  of  walnut  trees,  which  were  cut  down 
about  the  year  1800  and  the  wood  used  for  musket  stocks. 
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Hamilton  Place  was  once  the  residence,  for  a  period,  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  point  where 
it  meets  Park  Lane  there  is  an  ornamental  fountain,  known 
as  the  Poet's  Fountain  from  the  marble  statues  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  on  its  circular  pedestal.  Lower 
down  are  bronze  figures  of  three  Muses — Comedy,  Tragedy 
and  History,  and  on  the  summit  is  a  figure  of  Fame,  winged. 
The  fountain  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Thornycroft,  and  was 
erected  in  1875,  the  cost  being  defrayed  from  the  property 
of  a  lady  who  died  intestate  and  who  wished  that  a  fountain 
should  be  placed  at  this  point. 

At  the  corner  of  Hertford  Street  is  Holdernesse,  or  as  it 
is  better  known  to-day,  Londonderry  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  This  was  built  in  1850 
from  the  designs  of  S.  and  B.  Wyatt  on  the  site  of  an  older 
house  belonging  to  the  Holdernesse  family. 

Higher  up  the  lane  we  come  to  Great  Stanhope  Street, 
forming  almost  an  avenue  to  Chesterfield  House.  In  this 
street,  prior  to  1849,  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  resident  at  No.  9. 
No.  5  was  the  home  of  Lord  Raglan,  and  it  was  from  here 
that  he  set  out  for  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  in  1855.  No.  15 
was  the  residence  of  Lord  Hardinge,  the  successor  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  command  of  the  Army  and  Governor- 
General  of  India.  Facing  this  street  is  Stanhope  Gate, 
opened  about  1750.     No.  24  Park  Lane  was  the  house  of  Lord 

•  Brassey,  where  the  **  Sunbeam  "  Museum  used  to  be  kept. 
Tilney  Street  comes  next.  Beyond  it  was  the  last  town  house 
of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  seems  to  have  had  good  ground  for 
her  claim  to  have  been  the  lawful  wife  of  George  IV.     She 

jdied  in  1837  and  left  her  house  to  the  Damer  family.     It  was 
.demolished  in  1927,  and  a  block  of  flats  named  Fitzherbert 
House  now  occupies  the  site. 

Dorchester  House,  erected  for  the  Holford  family  in  185 1 
by  Vulliamy,  stood  next,  but  to  the  regret  of  many  and  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  save  it,  this  magnificent  mansion,  perhaps 
the  finest  in  London,  has  shared  the  fate  of  Grosvenor  House 
and  an  up-to-date  hotel  with  an  outdoor  restaurant  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  site.     Its  wonderful  collection  of  art  treasures 

*  were  sold  in  1927.     No  expense  was  spared  in  building  the 
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mansion  and  it  is  said  to  have  cost  £30,000*  Its  exterior  was 
faced  with  Portland  stone  ;  its  walls  were  three  feet  ten  inches 
thick  and  the  chief  projection  was  composed  of  stones  eight 
feet  square.  The  splendid  white  marble  staircase  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  erected  in  a  private  house  in  England, 
By  hydraulic  pressure  the  doors  of  the  principal  rooms  could 
be  made  to  drop  below  the  floor  level,  thus  throwing  the 
main  apartments  into  one.  The  house  was  occupied  by  the 
Shah  of  Persia  on  his  second  visit  to  England  and  had  been  the 
temporary  residence  of  other  foreign  potentates.  It  was  also 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  when  American 
Ambassador  to  this  country. 

North  of  the  site  is  South  Street,  where  Fox,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne when  Prime  Minister,  and  Florence  Nightingale  lived. 
Passing  Aldford  Street  (formerly  Chapel  Street)  we  come  to 
Mount  Street,  which  takes  its  name  from  Oliver's  Mount,  an 
earthwork  in  the  ring  of  fortifications  constructed  by  Crom- 
well's soldiers  in  1643  to  defend  London  from  the  Royalists. 

In  Upper  Grosvenor  Street  was  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  nick-named  the  '  Butcher  '  from  his  harshness 
towards  the  Jacobite  rebels  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden.  He 
died  here  in  1765.  At  the  corner  of  Park  Lane  (No.  29  but 
then  No.  i  Grosvenor  Gate)  Lord  Beaconsfield  lived  for  33 
years.  The  house  belonged  to  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis,  a 
rich  widow,  whom  he  married  in  1839,  and  he  occupied  thc( 
house  until  her  death  in  1872.  I 

On  the  south  side  was  Grosvenor  House,  the  housei 
(palace  might  be  the  better  term)  of  the  Duke  of  Westminsters 
It  had  a  stone  screen  no  feet  long,  with  columns  in  fronts 
two  carriage  ways  with  pediments  sculptured  with  thci 
Grosvenor  arms,  and  panels  of  the  four  seasons  above  thd 
foot  entrances  ;  between  the  columns  of  the  screen  were* 
massive  candelabra,  which,  with  the  metal  gates,  were  com- 
posed of  demi-figures,  rich  foliage,  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
armorial  designs.  The  work  was  completed  in  1842  by  T. 
Cundy,  the  architect  of  the  western  wing,  used  for  the  picture 
gallery.  The  latter,  with  its  Corinthian  colonnade  based  on 
Trajan's  Forum  at  Rome,  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  journey 
up  Park  Lane.     The  house  was  sold  by  the  present  Duke  to 
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Lord  Leverhulme,  who,  it  is  thought,  intended  to  present  it 
to  the  nation  in  a  similar  manner  to  Stafford  House,  but  his 
death  intervening,  the  house  was  finally  sold  by  his  executors 
md  the  present  huge  pile  of  flats  erected  on  its  site.  The 
Dolphin  fountain,  in  the  Park  opposite,  marks  the  site  of  a 
former  reservoir. 

No.  35,  higher  up  the  Lane,  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  whose  name  for  benevolence  in  the 
iVictorian  period  was  a  household  word. 
I  At  the  north-west  corner  of  Upper  Brook  Street  stands 
Dudley  House,  named  after  the  eccentric  Earl  who  lived  and 
jiied  here  in  1833.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  brother  of 
|:he  present  Earl. 

Eastward  of  Park  I.ane  is  Grosvenor  Square,  six  acres  in 

lixtent,  which  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  who 

|iied   in    1732.     Of  its   reputation   Malcolm   writes   that   his 

readers  **  must  know  that  this  square  is  *  the  very  focus  of 

i'eudal   grandeur,  fashion,   taste  and  hospitality,'  "  and   that 

I*  the  novel  reader  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

description  of  residents  within  it,  when  the  words  '  Grosvenor 

'Square  '  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  work  of  that  species 

vritten  in  the  compass  of  fifty  years  past."     The  Square  was 

he  last  to  be  lit  by  gas,  as  the  inhabitants  refused  to  adopt  that 

,nethod  of  lighting,  and  the  last  oil  lamp  did  not  disappear 

until  1842.     The  centre  house  on  the  east  side  was  raffled 

"or  and  won  by  two  men,  who  valued  their  prize  at  £10,000, 

out  they  were  glad  a  few  months  later  to  sell  it  to  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk  for  £7,000.     Among  its  residents  may  be  mentioned 

^ord  North  and  John  Wilkes.     At  No.  23  was  the  house  of 

he  Earl  of  Derby  who  married  Miss  Farren,  the  noted  actress, 

lot  the  Nellie  of  later  days,  and  the  house  remained  in  the 

)ccupation  of  succeeding  Earls  until   1852,  when  the  town 

louse  of  the  Stanleys  was  fixed  in  St.  James's  Square  for  a 

jeriod. 

No.  29  is  pointed  out  as  the  house  where  the  Cabinet 

ivlinisters  of  George  IV  were  to  dine  at  the  time  of  the  Cato 

l)treet  Conspiracy  in  1820.     It  was  arranged  that  while  one 

•f  the  conspirators  should  deliver  a  pretended  despatch  box 

'  t  the  door  of  Lord  Harrowby's  house,  the  remainder  should 
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rush  in  and  kill  all  the  Ministers^  Lords  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh  being  specially  selected  as  objects  of  their  vengeance. 
Through  the  agency  of  a  spy,  the  authorities  got  information 
of  the  intended  assassinations  and  Thistlewood,  the  leader, 
and  the  rest  of  the  band,  were  arrested  in  a  stable  loft,  where  the^ 
had  assembled  to  arm  themselves.  Thistlewood  managed  tc 
escape  but  was  arrested  the  next  morning,  and  he  and  his 
fellow  conspirators  were  lodged  in  the  Tower.  It  is  interesting, 
perhaps,  to  note  that  apart  from  the  spies  who  were  lodged  ir 
the  Tower  during  the  Great  War,  they  were  the  last  prisoners 
to  be  confined  there.  Thistlewood  and  three  other  ring- 
leaders were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  remaindei 
transported. 

At  No.  24  lived  the  philanthropic  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
To-day  we  look  after  our  poor,  but  it  used  to  be  the  fashior 
to  consider  them  a  nuisance  and  nobody's  business.  Lore 
Shaftesbury's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  lower  classes  have  giver 
him  an  enduring  fame,  and  his  Ragged  School  Union,  anc 
work  among  the  coster-folk  of  his  day  were  remarkable  ir 
the  annals  of  philanthropy.  The  Square  still  maintains  itJ 
early  reputation  as  an  aristocratic  quarter.  Embassies  have 
invaded  its  precincts,  but  these  only  add  to  its  dignity. 

In  North  Audley  Street  was  the  home  of  General  Ligonier 
one  of  Marlborough's  generals,  whose  monument  is  it 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  St.  Mark's  Church,  which  seenu 
to  surpass  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  fashionabk 
weddings.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  gaoler  of  Napoleon,  i 
buried.  In  South  Audley  Street  lived  Louis  XVIII  anc 
Queen  Caroline,  who  took  up  her  residence  for  a  time  witl 
Sir  Matthew  Wood  at  No.  77. 

No.  75,  at  the  corner  of  Deanery  Street,  now  the  Egyptian 
Legation,  was  Bute  House,  the  residence  of  the  unpopula 
minister  of  George  III.  His  house  was  frequently  attackec 
by  the  mob,  especially  during  the  Wilkes  riots.  The  turbulea 
Wilkes  himself  now  lies  quietly  in  the  quaint  old  Grosveno- 
Chapel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  where  also  is  buriec 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  the  mention  of  all  the  street 
between  this  and  Berkeley  Square.      West  of  this  Square  i 
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I  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Farm  Street,  where 

.  Cardinal  Manning  was  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 

i  Berkeley  Square  is  full  of  historic  memories.     Lord  Rowton, 

(  the  founder  of  the  Rowton  Houses,  lived  at  No.   17.     The 

house  of  the  Earl  of  Powys  is  notable  for  the  death  there  of 

Lord   Clive,  chief  founder  of  the  British  Empire  in   India, 

and  also  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  house  of  a  nobleman 

with  a  brass  plate  giving  its  owner's  name.     To  the  south 

of  the  square  is  Lansdowne  House,  built  by  the  celebrated 

Robert  Adam  for  Lord  Bute,  but  sold  unfinished  to  Lord 

Shelbourne,  later  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  librarian,  Joseph 

Priestley,  in   1774  made  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  while 

living  in  this  house. 

A   COUNTRY  WALK   THROUGH   LONDON 

When  the  visitor  has,  perhaps,  become  a  Httle  weary  of  sightseeing 
by  bus  he  may  welcome  a  real  country  walk  of  about  three  miles — the 
"  silent  way  through  London  " — from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Kensington 
Palace  (see  page  following).     This  is  the  route. 

Start  from  Charing  Cross  and  continue  by  way  of  the  Admiralty 
Arch  (leading  to  the  Mall),  the  Admiralty  Buildings,  the  bridge  across 
the  lake  in  St.  James's  Park,  past  the  Victoria  Memorial  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace  (the  London  home  of  the  King),  through  the  iron 
gates  into  the  Green  Park  ;  keep  in  a  Hne  with  Piccadilly  (which  is  on 
the  right  and  is  glimpsed  through  the  trees)  and  emerge  at  the  open  space 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  equestrian  statue  stands.  There  is 
a  short  break  in  the  "  Silent  Way  "  as  we  cross  over  Piccadilly  from  the 
Wellington  Monument  into  Hyde  Park.  With  Rotten  Row  on  the  left, 
cross  the  Park  diagonally  to  the  charming  spot  called  "  The  Dell " ; 
then,  bearing  to  the  left,  past  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpentine,  continue 
alongside  that  delightful  sheet  of  water  into  Kensington  Gardens.  Here, 
in  a  grassy  court,  is  Sir  George  Frampton's  statue  of  Peter  Pan.  In 
Kensington  Gardens  is  the  culmination  of  the  floral  and  vernal  beauty 
which  marks  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  Silent  Way."  The  Round 
Pond,  the  Broad  Walk  with  Kensington  Palace  in  the  background,  and 
the  avenue  of  limes  known  as  the  Cradle  Walk,  each  have  their  individual 
charms.  From  the  last-named  we  reach  the  Dutch  Garden,  with  its 
lovely  terraces  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  its  lake  and  water-lilies  and  its 
quaint  sunken  paths. 


Finis. 
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Plan  of  the  Country  Walk  through  London  described  on 
pages  88  and  115 
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Shakespeare  . .  . .  65 
Will  of  ..  40 
,,  Statue  . .  55 
Shaw,  George  Bernard  44 
Shepherd  Market 

87,  104.  105 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex. .  16 
Sidmouth,  Lord  ..  114 
Sloane  Street    . .      . .     93 

Soho 17 

Soho  Square  . .  12,  56 
Somerset  House  . .  40 
South  Africa  House  . .  59 
South   Audley  Street 

100,108,  114 
South  Street  . .  ..112 
Spencer,  Edmund  . .  68 
Spencer  House  . .     78 

Spring  Garden  (World's 

End)       94 

Spring  Gardens  76,  83 

Squares : 

Ebury 100 


Grosvenor 
Leicester 
Parliament 
St.  George's 
St.  James's 


.  ..113 
12,  54,  100 

, .  . .  69 
.      . .     99 

. .       12,  83 


Squares — contd.  Page 

Soho       . .      . .       12, 56 
Trafalgar       . .       46,  58 
Stafford  House         ..113 
Stafford  Place  . .      . .    102 
Standard  Measures  of 

Length 59 

Stanhope  Gate  89,  91,  111 
Stanley,  Dean    . .      . .     24 
Statues  (see  also  War 
Memorials) : 
Albert  Memorial    89,  90 
Calais,  Burghers  of    74 
Cambridge,  Duke  of    66 
Canning,  George  . .     70 
Cavell,  Nurse        . .     61 
Cenotaph       . .      . .     68 
Charles  I        . .       46,  62 
Cook,  Captain       . .     75 
Crimean         . .      . .     81 
Crimean 

(Westminster  boys)  70 
Cromwell  . .  34,  69 
Derby,  Lord  . .     70 

Devonshire,  Duke  of    66 

Disraeli 70 

Eros       55 

George  III  . .  . .  83 
George  IV  . .  . .  59 
Gladstone      . .     . .     39 

Gordon 59 

Guards 77 

Havelock  . .  . .  58 
Herbert  . .      . .     82 

Hogarth         . .      , .     55 

Hunter 55 

Irving 61 

J  ames  II  . .  . .  75 
Johnson,  Dr.  . .  39 
Kitchener  . .  . .  76 
Lincoln,  Abraham  70 
Nelson  (Column)  . .     58 

Napier 59 

Newton  . .      . .     55 

Nightingale  . .  . .  82 
Pankhurst,  Mrs.  . .  74 
Palmerston,  Lord  70 
"  Peace  "  ....  79 
Peel,  Sir  Robert  . .  70 
"Peter  Pan"  91,115 
"  Physical  Energy"  91 
Reynolds  . .  . .  55 
Richard    Coeur    de 

Lion 34 

Roberts  . .  • .  76 
Scott,  Captain      . .     81 


Statues — contd.  Page 

Shakespeare  . .  . .  55 
Victoria,  Queen  75,  115 
Washington  . .  . .  61 
Wellington  ..  88,115 
William  III  ..  ..  82| 
Wolseley  ..  ..  76' 
York,  Duke  of 

(Column)  78,  81 
StoU's  Picture  House  51 
Stone  of  Scone  29,  30 

Storey's  Gate  . .  . .  77 
Strand  . .  17,  21,  37 
Strand  Lane  . .  . .  40 
Stratton  Street  . .  87 
"  Sunbeam  "  Museum  111 
Sutherland  Terrace  . .    101 

Tart  Hall  ..  ..  99,  102 
Tate  Gallery  . .  60,  73 
Tattersalls  . .  . .  95 
Temple  Bar  . .  37,  50 
Temple  Bar  Memorial  37 
Thatched  House  Club  82 
Theatres,  etc : 

Avenue  (Playhouse)  46 
Coliseum  Music  Hall  59 
Covent  Garden 

Opera  House  51 
Drury  Lane  . .  . .  51 
Fortune         . .      . .     51 

Gaiety 42 

Haymarket  . .  . .  83 
Hippodrome(Music 

Hall) 54 

His  Majesty's  . .  83 
Lyceum(Music  Hall)    42 

Palace 57 

Playhouse      . .      . .     46 
Stoll's   (Cinema)  . .     51  i 
Thorney  Island  10,  111 

Thornhill,  Sir  James  56 
Threadneedle  Street  56 
Tilney  Street  . .  ..HI 
Titus  Dates  ..  ..102 
Tottenham  Court  Rd.  20 
Trafalgar  Square  46,  58 
Traffic — one  way  69,  88 
Travellers'  Club        . .     82 

Treasury 65 

"  Trooping  the 

Colour "     75 
Turner       . .      . .       53, 60 
Tussaud's  Wax  Works    42 
Twining's  Tea  Ware- 
house      39 


i 
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Page 

Westminster — contd.  Page 

Twopenny  Post 

57 

War  Memorials— contd 

. 

Population  of 

20 

Tyburn  Gallows,  Site  of  91 

Machine  Gun  Corps 

88 

School 

71 

Tyburn  River   .  . 

92 

Unknown  Warrior's 

Seal        

19 

Grave 

27 

White's  Club     . .      . . 

82 

Union  Cub         .  .       59 

.81 

War  Museum 

89 

Whitehall  .  .      .  .        12 

,65 

United  Service  Club 

82 

War  Office         .  .      . . 

66 

Banqueting 

United  Service 

Warwick  Square 

99 

Hall  65,  66 

.75 

Museum 

66 

Street 

100 

Gardens    .  . 

66 

University  of  London 

Washington  Statue  .  . 

61 

Palace 

65 

4C 

),89 

Water  Gate 

Stairs 

49 

Upper    Brook    Street 

113 

(Embankment) 

45 

White  Horse  Street  87, 

105 

Grosvenor  St. 

112 

Waterloo  Bridge 

43 

Wild  Street        .  .      .  . 

20 

Place 

81 

Wilkes'    Election    for 

■  Valets'  Paradise  ' 

105 

Watling  Street 

10 

Middlesex 

93 

Vauxhall  Bridge 

73 

Wellington  Arch 

88 

William  the  Conqueror 

11 

Road 

100 

Barracks 

77 

William  I II  Statue  .. 

82 

Verge,  Court  of  the  .  . 

15 

Statue  88, 

115 

Willow  Walk     .  .      .  . 

100 

Vestry  Halls      .  . 

17 

Street    40 

42 

Wilton  Place     .  .      .  . 

94 

Victoria  Embankment 

47 

Wesleyan  Centra!  Hall 

70 

Windham  Club 

83 

..        Park     ..      .. 

79 

West  Chapel  Stieet  . . 

108 

Wiseman,    Cardinal, 

Queen, 

West  End          .... 

9 

Tomb  of 

72 

Memorial  75, 

115 

"West  EndTragedy"  A 

96 

Wollstonecraft-Shelley, 

Station        72, 

100 

Westbourne,  River  .  . 

93 

Mary      

96 

Street  .  .      .  . 

71 

Terrace 

95 

Wolseley  Statue 

76 

Tower 

34 

Westminster : 

Wolsey,  Cardinal 

12 

Tower 

Area  of 

20 

Woolsack 

34 

Gardens 

74 

Arms  of 

19 

Wool  Staple      . .      .  . 

11 

Villiers  Street    .  .      .  . 

45 

Badges  of 

19 

Woods     and     Forests 

Bridge    . .      ..... 

18 

Oflfice      

66 

VJjIpole,  Horace 

Charter 

16 

Works,  Oflfice  of         67 

77 

101.  102, 

106 

City  Hall        .  .        18 

.59 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher 

Wards,  City       .  .      .  . 

17 

Clock  Tower 

33 

25,37,38,56,65,81 

84 

War  Memorials  : 

City         

16 

Air  Force 

49 

Fair         

11 

York,  Duke  of.  Column 

Artillery 

88 

Hall        .  .  33.34,35 

69 

78 

81 

Belgian 

48 

Hospital 

70 

York  House, 

Cavalry 

91 

"  Liberties  "of     .  . 

14 

St.  James's 

80 

Cenotaph 

68 

Local  Government 

14 

,.  Strand 

44 

Guards 

77 

Palace  of       ..  11.  12 

33 

York  Place        ..        12 

44 

PRINCIPAL  THEATRES,  MUSIC  HALLS  AND 
CINEMAS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  WESTMINSTER 


Theatre. 
Adelphi 
Aldwych 
Ambassadors 
Apollo 
"Carlton 
Comedy 
Court    . .      . . 


THEATRES  . 

Address.  Underground  St/ 

Strand  Trafalgar  Square  / 

Aldwych      Aldwych.  Covent  Garden 


ION. 


West  Street 
Shaftesbury  Avenue 
Haymarket 
Panton  Street     .  . 
Sloane  Square     . . 


Leicester  Square 
Piccadilly  Circus 
Piccadilly  Circus 
Piccadilly  Circus 
Sloane  Square 


! 


•? 


ABBEY    HOUSE,   VICTORIA   ST.,   S.W.I 
For  Offices   &   Shops  in  this  building  apply  to  Messrs. 

ROBINS  &  HINE 

F.F.S.I..  F.F.A.I. 

Ctjartereb  ^urbeporg  &  Valutvi 
f   Auctioneers   anb   €s(tate   Agents 

Mortgages  Arranged  Insurances  Eflfected 

Income  Tax   Claims  a    Speciality 

26-32    ABBEY    HOUSE 

WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I 

Telephones— VICTORIA  ^110  .S:  0073 
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Theatres,  Music  Halts  and  Cinemas     continued. 
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THEATRES -continued 


Theatre. 

Covent  Garden^ Royal 
Opera  House) 

Criterion 

Daly*s 

Drury  Lane 

Duchess 
*Duke  of  York's 

Fortune 

Gaiety 

Garrick 

Globe    .  .      . . 

Haymarket 

Hippodrome 
*His  Majesty's 

Little    .  .      .  . 
*London  Pavilion 
*Lyceum 

Lyric    . . 

New     .  .      . . 

Palace    .  .    . . 

Playhouse    . . 

Prince  of  Wales 

Queen's 

Royalty 

Royal  Opera  House 
(Covent  Garden) 

St.  James's 

Savoy  . . 
*Shaftesbury 

Strand 

Vaudeville  . . 
*Winter  Garden 

Wyndham's 


Address. 


Underground  Station. 


Bow  Street  Covent  Garden 

Piccadilly  Circus        .  .      Piccadilly  Circus 
Cranbourn  Street       .  .      Leicester  Square 
Catherine  Street,  Strand  Covent  Garden,  Temple 
Catherine  Street,  Strand  Covent  Garden,  Temple 


St.  Martin's  Lane 
Russell  Street  .  . 
Strand 

Charing  Cross  Road 
Shaftesbury  Avenue 
Haymarket 
Cranbourn  Street 
Haymarket 
John  Street 
Piccadilly  Circus 
Wellington  Street 
Shaftesbury  Avenue 
St.  Martin's  Lane 
Shaftesbury  Avenue 
Charing  Cross 
Coventry  Street 
Shaftesbury  Avenue 
Dean  Street,  Soho 
Bow  Street 

King  Street,  S.W. 

Strand 

Shaftesbury  Avenue 

Aldwych 

Strand 

Drury  Lane 

Charing  Cross  Road 


*  Smoking  Permitted. 
VARIETY    THEATRES 


Leicester  Square,  Trafalgar  Square 

Covent  Garden 

Charing  Cross,   Holborn,  Temple 

Trafalgar  Square,  Leicester  Square 

Piccadilly  Circus,  Leicester  Square 

Piccadilly  Circus,  Trafalgar  Square 

Leicester  Square 

Piccadilly  Circus,  Trafalgar  Square 

Charing  Cross 

Piccadilly  Circus 

Strand,  Covent  Garden,  Aldwych 

Piccadilly  Circus 

Leicester  Square,  Trafalgar  Square 

Leicester  Square 

Charing  Cross 

Piccadilly  Circus,  Leicester  Square 

Piccadilly  Circus,  Leicester  Square 

Piccadilly  Circus,  Leicester  Square 

Covent  Garden 

Piccadilly  Circus,  Dover  Street 

Strand,  Trafalgar  Square 

Leicester  Square,  Piccadilly  Circus 

Holborn,  Strand 

Charing  Cross,  Trafalgar  Square 

Covent  Garden 

Trafalgar  Square,  Leicester  Square 


Weekly  change  of  Programme. 
Alhambra    . .  Charing  Cross  Road  . . 

Coliseum  St.  Martin's  Lane 

Palladium    .  .  Argyll  Street,  Oxford 

Circus 


Victoria  Palace 


Victoria  Street 


Smoking  permitted. 
Trafalgar  Square,  Leicester  Square 
Leicester  Square,  Trafalgar  Square 
Oxford  Circus 

Victoria 


CINEMAS 

Frequent  change  of  Programme.     Smoking  permitted. 
Astoria         . .      . .     Charing  Cross  Road  .  .     Tottenham  Court  Road 

Capitol Haymarket Piccadilly  Circus 

Empire  Leicester  Square         .  .      Leicester  Square 

New  Gallery  123  Regent  Street      .  .      Piccadilly  Circus 

Piccadilly     .  .      .  .      Denman  Street,  Piccadilly  Circus 

Piccadilly  Circus 

Plaza Piccadilly  Circus        .  .      Piccadilly  Circus 

Rialto Piccadilly  Circus        .  .      Piccadilly  Circus 

Stoll      Kingsway Holborn,  British  Museum 

Tivoli Strand  Strand,  Trafalgar  Square 


General  view  of  our  Woolwich  Works. 


Manufacturers    of — 

CABLES  &  WIRES 
of    all    descriptions. 

TELEPHONES 

— Automatic   and   Manual — 

BATTERIES 
— Fluid  and  Dry — 
for    all    purposes. 

TEMPERATURE   MEASURING 
APPARATUS 

ELECTRICAL 

MEASURING   APPARATUS 

D.C.    and    A.C. 

SIEMENS   BROTHERS   &   CO.  LIMITED 
Caxton  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Works :     Woolwich,   London,    S.E. 

Established  1858 
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Representative  Firms  in  the 
City  of  Westminster 


THE  City  of  Westminster,  as  a  perusal 
of  this  guide  will  show,  is  pre-eminent 
in  both  historical  and  present-day 
interests.  This  pre-eminence  is  reflected  in 
its  business  life,  many  of  the  firms  established 
within  its  boundaries  being  of  more  than 
national  reputation. 

While  the  description  of  the  City  and  its 
features  will  appeal  primarily  to  readers  who 
come  to  Westminster  solely  as  sightseers, 
many  of  the  advertisements  also  on  the 
following  pages  will  have  a  particular  value 
for  such  visitors  as  well  as  for  others  who 
are  more  definitely  interested  in  Westminster's 
professional  or  business  life. 

The  range  of  professional  and  business 
interests  in  Westminster  is  very  wide,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  advertisements  contained 
in  this  section  of  the  guide  will  well  repay 
attention.  A  classified  index  to  all  the 
advertisements  will  be  found  on  pages  A117 
to  A122. 


A  1 


jIOU  will  find  the  new  West  End 


Office  of  this  Bank  at 

2  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.I, 

well  equipped  to  cater  to  your  banking 
requirements. 

A  special  feature  includes  an  up-to-date 
Safety  Deposit  Vault  where  boxes  of  vari- 
ous sizes  can  be  leased  at  nominal  rentals. 

Your  enquiries  are  inviled 


CITY   OFFICE  : 


PRINCES  STREET.  E.C.2. 


Th©  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Resources  exceed  900  million  dollars 


A'J. 


New  Showrooms 


We    invite    everyone    interested 

in    the    Building   Trade    to   visit    our    new 
showrooms    at — 

9a   TOTHILL   STREET,    S.W.I 

V^e  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  of 
a  really  interesting  nature  and  of  practical 
value.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  here 
all  that  we  show,  but  we  can  promise  a 
thoroughly  interesting  quarter  of  an  hour 


J.H.SANKEY&SON,U 


(CANNING     TOWN) 

Nearest  Station,  St.  James    Park  (  Underground ) 


A  3 


The  London 
County  Hall 


The  Council  Chamber  and  Committee 
Rooms  of  the  London  County  Hall  are 
ventilated  by  the  Carrier  Air  Condition- 
ing System,  which  maintains  a  healthy, 
crisp  and  pleasantly  warm  atmosphere 
at  all  times,  even  when  a  fog  is  hanging 
over  the  river  outside.  In  all  Carrier 
equipped  Public  Buildings  and  Theatres 
the  atmosphere  is  spring-like  in  its 
healthy  freshness. 

In  Factories  and  Workshops  where 
definite  and  constant  temperatures  and 
humidities  are  required  for  the  econom- 
ical production  of  a  perfect  article,  the 
Carrier  Air  Conditioning  System  main- 
tains constant  and  uniform  conditions 
at  all  times,  irrespective  of  the  outside 
weather. 

The  Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Equipment 
has  been  installed  in  150  industries,  as 
well  as  employed  for  ventilation  in  over 
200  Theatres. 


Carrier  Fnqineerinq  (bmpanii  ltd 

24  Buckinghain  Gate.  London. 
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{By  courtesy  of  the  Carrier  Engineering  Company  Ltd.) 


THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER, 
LONDON  COUNTY  HALL. 


A  D 


SHIPTON  AUTOMATIC  TELEPHONES 


THE  SYSTEM  WITH  A  PROVED  EFFICIENCY 


24 

H 
O 
U 
R 

S 

8 
C 
R 
V 
I 

C 
E 


AUTOMATIC     DESK     INSTRUMENT 


As  installed  at  the  Westminster  Board 
of  Guardians  and  many  other 
prominent  Westminster  firms 


t-^ti?^ 


Full  particulars  and  quotations,  without 
obligation,  from  : 

Shipton  Automatic  Telephone  System  Ltd. 

2-3  CAXTON    HOUSE 
WESTMINSTER,  s.w.i 

TELEPHONE         -         VICTORIA  3171  2 


Afi 


FOLDING    STREET    PLAN 


OZONAIR  LTD. 

96  VICTORIA  STREET 

LONDON,  S.W.I 

Air    Purification     and 
Deodorisation 


PREVENTION   OF  NUISANCE 

from  Smells  and    Foul  Odours 

KITCHEN    AND    OTHER     SMELLS 
DESTROYED 

AIR    TREATMENT 

for  Ventilation    and  all    Industrial   Applications 

(  For  Breweries, 
PURE    AIR     PLANT    Food    Factories. 

'Hospitals,  etc. 

Air  Cleaning  by  THE  VENTEX  FILTER 

FOOD    PRESERVATION 

and    all    other    applications    of    Ozone    by 

OZONAIR     APPARATUS 


G   W   BACON  i  CO   LW    NORWICH  ST.,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 


PLAN    OF   THE   CITY   OF   WESTMINSTER 


SAMUELSON 

Motor  Coaches 

OPEN    OR    CLOSED 

Hea<^  Office — 

34  VICTORIA  STREET 

WESTMINSTER,     S.W.  i 

Telephone— Victoria  6877  (3  lines) 

GARAGE— 
8i-8ia  PAGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER 

PRIVATE  CARS  GARAGED,   DAY  OR  NIGHT 


Motor  Coaches  for  Private  Hire 
and  Daily  Services  to 

HIGH  WYCOMBE,  OXFORD, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  COVENTRY, 
LEAMINGTON  SPA,  WARWICK, 
BIRMINGHAM,  WOLVERHAMPTON, 
CHESTER   and   LIVERPOOL 


Tele 

phones — 

Head    Office 

Brickworks 
Limeworks 

- 

VICTORIA  5551 

5552 

MIDHURST  103 

107 

Tel 

egra 

ms — 

*•  Midbrikko, 

So 

west,   London 

MIDHURST  BRICK 
&  LIME  CO.  LTD. 

Makers  of 

WHITE     FACING    BRICKS 

Brickmakers  to   H.M.  Government 


Managing   Director 


Benjamin    Cloke 


WINDSOR  HOUSE,  VICTORIA  ST 

LONDON,   S.W^.l 


Midhurst,  Sussex 
Cocking,   Sussex 
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ON   LONDON'/ 
DOOR/TEP 

RAPID    DELIVERIES    OF 

HOLDOROUCH 
&YITOCRETE 

100%     BRITISH       CEMENT 

RED  TRIANGLE 

BRAND 

SOLD  IN  THE   RED  SACK 

Solf   Distiihutors  : 

THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  SELLING  &  DISTRIBUTING  CO.  LTD. 
"Ship   House,"   20    Buckingham   Gate,   London,   S.W.I 

Telephone— Victoria  601 2  (7  lines)  Telegrams—"  Selcement,  Sowest.  London  " 

A  8 


DEPENDABILITY 

IN  THE 

<ITY»' LONDON 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERIEI  OF 
HOLBOROUCH 
*"•  VITOCRETE— "" 

ON  LOHDOHi  DOORtTEP 


£    OBPBHQMiUrYJ^ 


Sole   Distributors  : 

THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  SELLING  &  DISTRIBUTING  CO.  LTD. 
"Ship   House,"   20    Buckingham   Gate,   London,    S.W.I 

Telephone — Victoria  <>0l2  (7  lints)  Tekgr;ims — "  Sclceinent.  Sowest.  London" 
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SYKES  ^  SON  l™2^ 

BUILDERS,    DECORATORS 
AND    FURNISHERS 


AT  that  magnificent  Building, 
^^  Bur\^/ood  House,  16  Caxton  St., 
Westminster,  there  is  a  most  splendid 
showroom  where  we  are  able  to  deal 
more  completely  with  the  decorative 
and   furnishing   side   of   our  business 

COLOUR  SCHEMES  can  be 
decided.  ^  WALL  PAPERS, 
DECORATIVE  HANGINGS  and 
other  Fabrics  can   be  seleded 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  to  deal 
with  FITMENTS  &-  FURNITURE 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  THE 
MODERN    FLAT 

WALL  PAPERS,  FURNISHINGS 
AND  FITMENTS,  TAPESTRIES, 
FURNITURE  ^  DECORATIVE 
GLASS,    Etc. 

o 

SYKES  FURNISHINGS  Limited 

Burwood  House 
16     CAXTON     STREET,     S.W. 

Telephone — Franklin  6430 


A  10 


been    entrusted    for    the 


ThisPhotograph 
illustrates  the 
Panels  —  Coats 
of  Arms  of  the 
Eleded  Reader, 
emblazoned  and 
carved  by  us  in 
the  Temple,  and 
is  illustrative  of 
the    very    high- 

j  class  work  with 
which  we  have 

past      150    years. 


t^^ 


Before  the  signing  of  the  Locarno  Treaty 
we  were  requested  by  the  Government  to 
re-decorate  the  suite  of  rooms  now  known 
as  the  Locarno  Suite.  These  were  done 
in  a  very  rich  decoration  of  leaf  Gold 
and  Silk  Tapestry. 

Among  other  recent  important  work  we  have  been 
entrusted  with,  is  :  Work  for  the  Benchers  in  the  Middle 
Temple.  The  re-decoration  of  the  Home  Secretary's 
rooms.  The  decoration  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  the  eredion  of  a  very  fine  building  at 
Westminster  known  as  Burwood  House.  This  will  no 
doubt  give  the  reader  an  idea  as  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  of — 

Sykes  ^  Son  Limited 

10   ESSEX   ST.,   STRAND,  W.C,2 

Established  170  Years 
Telephone — Gerrard   5091 


A  11 


BRITISH 
STEEL  PILING  CS 


LTD. 


If  it's  Steel  Sheet  Piling 
or  Pile  Driving  Equip- 
ment you  require,  get  in 
touch  with  the  B.  S.  P. — 
the  larger  Piling  organ- 
isation   in    the    world. 

When  foundations  are 
needed,  specify  *'Vibro'* 
Concrete  Piles. 

The  Underground  Elec- 
tric Railways  new  Head- 
quarters, St.  James'  Park 
rests  upon  *^Vibro" 
Concrete  Piles. 

THE  BRITISH  STEEL  PILING  CO.  LTD, 

54a  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  LONDON.  S.W.I 

WORKS— CLAYDON,    SUFFOLK 


E.I.H. 
Al2 


HY   APFOIXTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THK  KING 


Johe  Mowlem  &  Co, 

LIMITED 

ENGINEERING    &    PUBLIC 

WORKS,  BUILDING,  ROADS 

&   SEWERS,  MAINLAYING, 

ETC. 

CONTRACTORS  to  the  PORT 
OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY, 
H.M.  OFFICE  OF  WORKS, 
The  city  of  WESTMINSTER 
AND  OTHER  AUTHORITIES 


Telephone  :  i,  ^-  »       j  ^^ 

Sloane  4500  (lO  lines)  Kegistered  Ofhce 

Telegrams  : 
Mowlem.  Sloane,   London  " 

(2  words)  S.W.I 


41  Ebury  Bridge  Rd. 
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Westminster  Road 
Construction  and 
Ensfineerinsf  Co.  li' 


Contractors  to  His  Majesty's  Government 

Royal    Borough    of   Kensington 

City  of  Westminster^  etc. 


Managing  Director  : 

S.  M.  MacGUIRE 


Telephone  :    Victoria 
6947  —  8375  —  1241 


WINDSOR  HOUSE 

WESTMINSTER,   S.W.I 

DEPOTS:      SEAGRAVE  ROAD,  FULHAM,  S.W. 
MARKFIELD  ROAD,  SOUTH  TOTTENHAM,  N. 


JOHNSONS 

LATTICE     er    KEEDON     SYSTEM 
OF  CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT 

Adopted  in  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  undertakings    in  the   country 


IMPORTANT  FEATURES 


1.     THE  "KEEDON"   BAR 
(Pateut) 

Forms  an  adjustable,  yet 
absolutely  rigid  bond  between 
the  shear  members  and  the 
reinforcing  bar  by  the 
application  of  the  wedge 
principle  in  the  form  of  a  key 


THE     STEEL 
LATTICE 


WIRE 


which  provides  a  continuous 
bond  of  enormous  strength  by 
means  of  tension  wires 
extending  from  end  to  end  of 
the  building,  dispensing  with 
tension  strips  and  the  neces- 
sity  for   setting   and  spacing 


Enquiries    invited,    and    estimates    supplied   gratis 


JOHNSON'S     REINFORCED     CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING    CO.    LTD. 


47  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone — 
Victoria  5016 


Telegrams — 
"  Ferrobuild,  Sowest.  London  " 
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TERRANO  Ltd. 

MANUFACTURERS 
of 

TERRANO  JOINTLESS 
FLOORING 

FIREPROOF,    HYGIENIC, 
Vermin- Proof,    Quiet    Tread 

"TT/ie   Ideal   Flooring  for 


Hospitals,     Infirmaries,     Public 

Buildings,      Clubs,     Hotels, 

Restaurants,  Factories,  Private 

Houses,  etc. 

Samples,  Particulars   and  prices   sent 
free  on  application 

Telephone  —  GERRARD  2526  and  7295 


British  Columbia  House 

1-3  Regent  St.,  London 
s.w.i 
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THE 


Atlas  Stone  Co. 


LIMITED 


Makers  of  Hydraulically  Pressed 


a 


Atlas  Foothold 


95 


and  Concrete  Kerb 


Paving  Slabs 
and  Channel 


Also    Heads,    Sills,    Copings,  Steps, 
Fence  Posts,  etc. 


ATLAS     "  ALL  -  THE  -  YEAR  -  ROUND  " 
HARD   TENNIS   COURTS. 


ATLAS   SPUN    GRANITE   CONCRETE 

SEWER  TUBES,   in    sizes   ranging   from 

9'  to  48'  diameter. 


Telephones  :— HOLBORN  5855, 

GREENHITHE  56,    CAMBRIDGE  230,   and 
MELBOURN   27. 
Telegrams  :     "  ATLAS,  CAMBRIDGE." 


London    Office  : 

General  Buildings,  Aldwych,  W.C.2    t 

Works :  A 

Greenhithe,   Kent  ;    Cambridge,        | 
and  Meldreth,  Cambs. 
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Established   1857 

B.  FINCH  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

Sanitary  Appliances 

for  all  purposes 

Patentees   of   the  Weir   Overflow 
for    Lavatory   Basins    and    Sinks 


•  Specialists    in  • 

:     Hospital  Sanitary  Appliances     : 


COMPLETE  SANITARY  AND 
HEATING  INSTALLATIONS 
FOR  TOWN   OR   COUNTRY 


Telephone 


VICTORIA  4602    &   1223 


Head  Offices  and  Showrooms  : 

34  Buckingham  Palace  Road 
LONDON,  S.W.I 
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K  HofsT  sG 

F-r.^^,o,^^r~c^        Fi       Contractors. 
1      VICTORIA     STREET,    WESTMINSTER 


DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 
BRIDGES.  FACTORY  a  WAREHOUSE 
BUILDINGS.  WHARVES  AND  JETTIES 
BUNKERS.  BINS  a  SILOS.  RETAINING 
WALLS.  DAMS.  RESERVOIRS.  TANKS 
AND      WATER      TOWERS.      PILED      AND 

RAFT       FOUNDATIONS.       ETC.,       IN 


15^-  Concrete 


THE  ATMOSPHERIC  STEAM 
HEATING  CO.  (1907)  LTD. 

22    BROADWAY 

WESTMINSTER,    S.W.I 

^^E  were  the  pioneers  of  Vacuum 
Steam  Heating  (the  Webster 
System),  of  which  there  are  no\A/  over 
30,000  installations  in  the  world's 
finest  buildings,  the  annual  increment 
increasing  yearly. 

Write  us  for  particulars  of  the  WEBSTER 
"MODERATOR"  SYSTEM,  the  latest  Webster 
development,  by  means  of  which  the  steam 
consumption  (and  therefore  fuel)  in  live  steam 
installations  is  brought  down  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  and  automatically  controlled  by  the 
weather  conditions. 

The  A.S.H.  Co.  Ltd.  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1900 

Amongst  the  specialities  of  the  Company,  in 
addition  to  those  used  in  the  Vacuum  system, 
such  as  Oil  Separators,  Grease  Traps,  Reducing 
Valves,  Vacuum  Governors,  Webster  Modula- 
tion  Valves,  Webster  Sylphon  Traps,  etc.,  we 
specialize  in  a  new  line  of  Pressure  Traps 
for  Process  Steam  Installations,  which  we  have 
named — 

THE   WEBSTER    No.   78   TRAPS 

For    full    particulars    address    us    as    above. 

Telegrams  :  Telephone  : 

'*  Metro,  Sowest  London."  Victoria  5833 
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^/- 


%|M-"- 


ZfA^  a  summ^f^s  day 

We're  the  Gripon  Twins.  You'll  find  us  pictured 
upon  every  can  of  Pinchin,  Johnson  Super  -  Finishes  — 
the  finest  decorative  materials  in  the  world.  When  we 
enter    your    home    we    brighten    it    like    summer    simshine. 

If  you  want  the  surfaces  of  your  property  to  be 
decorated  in  the  most  economical  manner,  yet  to  be 
spotlessly  beautiful  and  protected  for  years  against 
dinginess    and    decay,    there     is    simply     no    alternati\e     to 


w    ^     ^OJr  cRiPON       I 


^^  DEYDOL 


HYCEIA 


CRIPON 


PINCHIN.    JOHNSON    (&    Co.,    Ltd. 

General     Buildings,     Aldwych,     London,     VV'.C.2 
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docT 


Dry  rot  indoors 
and  decay  outside 
cannot  exist  where 
Solignum  is  used. 


Reed. 
THE  WOOD  PRESERVING  STAIN 


A  'SI 


BY    AFPOIXTMEXT 


STOVES  &  RANGES 

MANTELPIECES 

BATHS 

LAVATORY  BASINS 

PLATE  &  SHEET  GLASS 

"SUNRAY"  GLASS 

WALLPAPER 


Alfred  Goslett&  Co.  Ltd. 

Established   1835 

127-131  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD 

LONDON,   W.C.2 
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(( 


Vita   Glass  for  Health 


"Vita"  Glass — the  new  inexpensive 
window  glass — admits  the  health  rays 
of  daylight  which  are  shut  out  en- 
tirely by  ordinary  glass.  Fit  "Vita' 
Glass  in  your  windows  and  let  health 
^ream  into  your  home  every  daylight 
hour.  Be  sure  to  specify  "Vita 
Glass — the  original  and  only  British 
window  glass  which  transmits  the 
ultra-violet  rays. 


Plain  and  Bevelled  Mirrors 

Plate  Glass  Table-Tops 

Ornamental  Glasses 

Coloured  Glasses 

Glass  Shades 


JAMES  HETLEY  &  CO. 

35  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone — Regent  5344  Telegrams — "  Hetley,  Westcent,  London  " 
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"VISCO 

Air  Filters 

Air  Heaters 
Dust  Collector: 


Complete 

Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air  Conditioning  Plants 


WATER  COOLERS 


SHEET    METAL    AND    WELDING 
WORK   OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


The  Visco  Engineering  Co.  Ltd. 

162  GROSVENOR  ROAD 
S.W.I 

Telephcme— Victoria  9024.      Telegrams—"  Curtmit,  Churton,  London  " 


A  -:r» 


General  hot  water 

Repairs  &  sanitary 

'^^™"^^'^  ELECTRICAL 


AlTERAnONS    ^**  '*\      ENGINEERS 


EsTiMso'Es  Free 
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The  hearts  of  OAK 
BUILDING  SOCIETY 

49  OXFORD  STREET, W.I 


r" 


WILL  ASSIST  YOU 
TO 

BUY  YOUR 

HOUSE 

—    OR 


BUSINESS 
PREMISES 


LOWEST  LONDON  RATES 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to 


H.  C.  RINGHAM 


SECRETARY 


1        Telephone  : 


R,  &  J,  SHIER 


BUILDERS  and 
DECORATORS 

5  Kiegly  St.,  Regeet  St. 

LONDON,    W. 

Established  -  -  1770. 


Hall's  Longitudinal  Lighting  Co.  Ltd. 

REGISTERED  INSTALLATION  CONTRACTORS 

Special  Lamps  and  Apparatus  for  lighting  Quarry  Workings, 
Railway  Sidings  and  Works'  Plant 

Adopted  by  Cement  Manufacturers  and  Railway 
Go's,  as  being  the  best  lighting  system   extant 

Telephone       -         -        Victoria  5934-5  &  4208 

12  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W^.l 


T.    GODFREY     SIMPSON    &    CO. 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE   SPECIALISTS 
Railway  Plant  and   Track  Equipment 

Enquiries  invited  for  sewei  afte,  roadwork. 
water  supply  and  gas  undertaking  schemes 

Telephone  -         -         Victoria  5934-5 

12  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W^.l 
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The  be§t  roads 

are  true  economy 


Natural  Asphalte  is  the  best 
surfacing  for  clean,  dustless  and 
sanitary  streets.  It  is  durable  and 
withstands    the   heaviest   traffic. 

Natural  Asphalte  is  the  cheapest 
paving  in  the  long  run  as  nothing 
need  be  spent  on  its  maintenance. 


NEUCHATEL 

NATURAL    ASPHALTE 

roads  have    a    Hfe  of  upwards 
of  twenty    years. 


The  Neuchatel  Asphahe  Co.  Ltd 

HEAD   OFFICE  : 

58  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.i 

WORKS  : 
Nacovia  Wharf,  Townmead  Road,  Fulham,  S.W.6 
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FREDK.  HAZELL  &  CO. 

(W.  P.  Newman,  F.S.I.,  F.A.I.,  Chartered  Surveyor) 

AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS  &  VALUERS 

{ESTABLISHED  IN  WESTMINSTER  40    YEARS) 


SALES  BY  AUCTION  IN  TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
OF  FURNITURE.  PROPERTY,  etc. 


Valuations    Made 

FOR  PROBATE,  TRANSFER.  MORTGAGE  & 
FIRE   INSURANCE   PURPOSES 


Property    Management 
a    Speciality 

SOLE  MANAGING  AGENTS  for  PROPERTY 

IN  WESTMINSTER.  PUTNEY,  BATTERSEA, 

etc. 

FURNISHED  &   UNFURNISHED  FLATS   & 
HOUSES 


Surveys    &    Reports 

INVENTORIES  MADE  and  CHECKED 


Offices— 121  Victoria  St.,  Westminster 


Telephone— VICTORIA  0520 


Telegrams — "  Hazelnut,  Sowest." 
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THE 


Western  Construction 
Company    Limited 

of 

ARTILLERY   HOUSE 

(ARTILLERY    ROW) 

WESTMINSTER,  S.W.i 

under  the  personal  direction 

of  experts  of  long  standing  in 

Westminster 

SPECIALIZE  IN    BUILDING 

CONTRACTING  OF  THE 

HIGHEST  CLASS 

The  Architect's  design  is  faith- 
fully reproduced  by  the  skill 
of  the  craftsman  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  traditions  of 
building  practice,  and  this  is 
the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  every  "WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION    JOB." 

The  Western  Construction  SERVICE 
DEPAR  7MENT  is  freely  at  the  disposal 
oj  Architects^    Engineers  and  Surveyors 

Telephone  :  Telegrams  : 

Victoria  2504  "  Duttgar,  Sowest,  London" 
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HENRY  CHAPMAN  &  CO. 

2  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2 

Telephone— TEMPLE    BAR   5253  (2  lines) 

Surveyors,  Auctioneers, 
Estate  Managers 


specialists     in    Commercial    Properties 
and  Gilt  Edged  Investments 

PERIODICAL  SALES  AT  THE  MART 
VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Survey  and  Auction  Offices  : 

2  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET 

STRAND,   W.C.2 
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FAIRWEATHER 
&  TURNER 


(Successors  to 

Jno.  &  R.  A. 

Wilson 


Established 
1880 


Surveyors^    Valuers,  Auctioneers, 
Land  and  Estate  Agents 

5    LOWER    GROSVENOR    PLACE,  S.W.i 

and 

227a  HIGH  ROAD,  STREATHAM,  S.W.16 

Agents  for  the  Sale  and  Letting  of 

Furnished    and    Unfurnished    Houses,    Flats 

and    Upper    Parts,    Shops,    Offices, 

Garage  and  Factory  Premises 

in  the  Westminster,   Belgravia,    Mayfair  and 
South  London  Districts 


REPORTS    ON    MORTGAGE    SECURITIES 
VALUATIONS    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 
SURVEYS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 
MANAGEMENT    OF   ESTATES 


PERIODICAL  SALES  BY  AUCTION 

at  the 

LONDON    AUCTION    MART 

Aerial  Surveys  arranged  for  Town  Planning 

and 

Development  Schemes  at  Home  and  Abroad 


TELEPHONES 


VICTORIA  5923 

STREATHAM   0716 
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WALLER  &  CO. 


F.A.I. 


3  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.  i 


AUCTIONEERS 

VALUERS,  HOUSE 


AND 


ESTATE  AGENTS 


Town  Houses  and  Plats 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET 

also 
FULL   PARTICULARS   OF 

Furnished  Houses  and  Flats 

can   be   obtained    by   applying 
at   the   above   Offices 

Established  1854        '  Phone— Victoria  4592 
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GLASIER  &  SONS 

(ESTABLISHED    1840) 

Chartered  Surveyors, 

j^uctioneers,  Ualuers,  Land  and 

(Sstate  yJgents 


UNDERTAKE  the  management 
of  Elates,  the  collection  of  Rents 
and  Tithes,  Surveys  and  Plans  of 
Elates  and  Buildmgs,  the  develop- 
ment and  laying-out  of  Building  Elates, 
Sales  of  Ground  Rents,  Freehold  and 
Leasehold  Properties,  Household 
Furniture,  etc.  Valuations  for  Rating, 
Probate,  Mortgage,  Fire  Insurance 
or  any  other  purpose.  Arbitration 
and  Compensation  Cases. 


Telephones  : 
REGENT  -  0381 
GERRARD  2179 


Grafton  House 
12  &  13  Grafton  St. 
Bond  Street,  W.l. 
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FOR 


HOUSES,  FLATS 


AND 


SERVICE  SUITES 


Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Offices, 
Shops   ::    Building  Sites 

in 

WESTMINSTER 
JJpply 

BOND  &  Co. 


F.S.I. 


Chartered  Surveyors 
and   Estate    Agents 

40  Buckingham  Gate 

WESTMINSTER 

Telephone  —VICTORIA   7860    (^  lines) 


GODDARD  &  SMITH 

Estate    Agents 

Surveyors  and  Valuers 

Auctio7ieers 


Agents  for  FURNISHED  &  UNFURNISHED 
TOWN  HOUSES  and  FLATS.  SERVICE 
FLATS.  COUNTRY  HOUSES  &  ESTATES. 
SHOPS.  SHOWROOMS,  OFFICES,  WARE- 
HOUSES and  FACTORIES  and  all  other 
classes  of  Property 


VALUATIONS  for  Sale,  Purchase  or  Mortgage 


AUCTIONS  of  Property  and  Chattels 

Motor  Auction  Mart — 
70     SEYMOUR     PLACE,     W.l 

Head  Offices  and  Estate  Jj action  Hall — 

22    KING    STREET 

St.   James',    Westminster 

Telephone GERRARI)    2727    (six   lines) 
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COLE  &  YOUNG 

Estate  Agents 

specialising  in  West 

End,    Suburban 

Shops,  and  Building 

Sites 


Telephones 


f  REGENT  4516 
\  REGENT  6194 


23  HAYMARKET 

s.w.i 
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WESTMINSTER 
CITY    PROPERTIES 

FURNISHED     SERVICE     SUITES 


HAREWOOD  COURT,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W.l 
PALL  MALL  COURT,  49a  PALL  MALL,  S.W.I 
PARK  LANE  COURT,  42-44  PARK  LANE,  W.l 
STANMORE  COURT, 29-30  St.  JAMES'  STREET,  S.W.I 
St.  JAMES'  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  22  RYDER  ST.,  S.W.I 

Full   particulars    of 

MR.  STANLEY  BARTLETT,  GEXERAL  MANAGER 
ESTATE      OFFICE,      22      RYDER      STREET,      S.W.I 

Telephone— Regent   1334 
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OXENHAM'S 

AUCTION 

ROOMS 

187/189   OXFORD    ST. 

LONDON,    W.I 


Sales  of  Furniture,  Musical 
Instruments.W  orks  of  Art, 
Plate,   Books    and    general 

effefts    are    held    everv 


TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY 


Sales  are  also  conducted  at  Private  Houses 

Valuations  for  Probate  and  Legacy  Duty, 
Insurance   and   Transfer   Purposes 

PKOPKIETOKS  :       TOOTH  and  TOOTH 

Telegrams:  "Oxenhams,  Wesdo.  London." 
Telephone  :  Gerrard  1948. 
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WESTMINSTER 
ESTATES   LTD, 

58-60  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

S.W.l 

Manager:    J.  C  l^ockett 

It  is  the  aim  of  theWe^tmin^er 
Estates  Limited,  owners  of  the 
above  Properties,  to  provide 
for  their  tenants  Service  Suites 
which  really  offer  all  the 
Services  of  a  firSt-class  Hotel, 
but  retaining  the  comfort  and 
privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

Luxuriously  furnished  in 
modern  ^tyle.  Excellent 
Cuisine.  Luncheon  and 
Dinner  Parties  are  particu- 
larlv  catered  for.     Wireless. 


Seats    at    all 
are     reserved 


e    Theatres 
n     request. 

PRIVATE  CARS  for  HIRE 


Terms  from — 

12  gns.  per  week  for  2  Bedrooms,  Dining  Room 

and  Bathroom. 
8  gns.    ,,         ,,         ,,         Bedroom,   Dining   Room 

and  Bathroom. 
5  gns.    ,,         ,,         ,,         Bed-Sitting     Room     and 

Bathroom. 

TELEPHOSE—GERRARD  0244-0247 

TELEGRAMS—"  BOXCOXEORT.    LO.XDOX." 

CABLES--  BOXCOXEORT.    LOXDOX." 
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GIFFORD  &  SONS 

Expert  Valuers 
for  Insurance,  Probate,  etc. 

Agents  for  Country  Houses  and  Estates, 

West  End  Houses,  Flats  and 

Business    Premises. 


26  NORTH  AUDLEY  ST.,  MAYFAIR 

Telephone— Mayfair   1802   and    1803 


D»  FIELD 

DEALER  AND  EXPERT  IN 
RARE  POSTAGE  STAMPS 

Publisher  of  the  We^t-End  PhilateH^. 
Collections  purchased.  Valuations 
for    Probate 


Telephone 
Telegrams 


Regent   0918 
'Aphielda,  London" 


7  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON 


W.l 


T,  James'  Court 


> 


lilUlllll 


V 


THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  &  UP-TO-DATE 
SUITES  OF  FLATS,  completely  self-contained, 
each  consisting  of  from  two  to  ten  rooms, 
together  with  one  or  more  Bathrooms  to  each 
suite,  and  available  for 

LETTING  FURNISHED  or  UNFURNISHED 

Full  Service  and  Catering.  Fully  Hcensed 
Re^aurant  &  comfortable  Lounges.  Telephone 
in^alled  in  each  Flat.  Passenger  Lifts  to  all 
floors.  Cars  for  hire. 

Telephone  :     Victoria   2702 
Telegrams:  "Courtlike,  London." 

Foy  Tariff  or  to  view  apply 

St.  JAMES'  COURT  ESTATE  Ltd. 
BUCKINGHAM    GATE        S.W.i 
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RICHMOND 

extends  a  hearty  welcome 
to  visitors  and  intending 
residents,  all  of  whom  will 
appreciate  its  delightful 
environment,  its  beautiful 
scenery,  its  famous 
Parks  and  Public  Gardens, 
The  Thames  at  its  be§t, 
its  bright  shopping  centre, 
the  Romance  and  Allure 


«^^ 


Write  for  copy  of  Handbook,  to — 

C.    CAPEL    SMITH,    Secretary 

The  Kichmond  Town  Advancement  Association 

I  THE  LITTLE  GREEN,  RICHMOND,  SURREY 
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Telephone  : 
VICTORIA   7458 


t>^ 


^^^^ 


1t> 


,H 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  Co.  Ltd. 
29  BUCKINGHAM   GATE     -     -     S.W.  i 


Eledfic 


Lighting 
Heating 
Bells 
Telephones 


Estimates  prepared   free   of  cost  or 
obligation. 

Repairs    carried    out    promptly   and 
efficiently. 
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Established  over  30  years 
in  the 

City  of  Westminster 

Manufacturers    and    Distributors 
of  all  Electric  Apparatus 

Specialising  in  Eleclnc  Light  Fittings  and  Dome^ic 
Eledric  labour-saving  appliances  as — 

ELECTRIC   IRONS,   KETTLES,  FIRES, 
VACUUM    CLEANERS    &    WASHERS 

etc. 


The  latest  and  best 

The  A. B.C.  Spinner 
Washer.  Spins  away 
water — spins  away  dirt, 
using  the  agitator  wash- 
ing principle  with  unique 
Centrifugal  Spinner 
dryer  and  no  wear  on 
the  clothes 


118-120  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2 

'Phone — Gerrard  9626  {10  lines).     'Grams — '  Secabilis,  Westcent,  London  " 


Leeds— 29  Park  Place 

'Phone— 28511   (2  lines) 


Newcastle-on-Tyne — 112  Pilgrrim  Street 

'Phone— Central  3728 
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Electrical  Engineers 

VISITING    WESTMINSTER 

are  most  cordially  invited  to  call  at 

77  DEAN  STREET,  SOHO,W.l 


to    see    our 


Testing  Laboratories 


/here 


the  calibration  of  all  types  of 

Electricity   Meters 


is   carried   out 


OXFORD     SXREET 


ziig 

,^m_ 


^i 


£ARUSLE  ST 


ELECT  RICAlU 
suppuEs  Iti 

OC^T  AND  U  ^* 
RECSTERED  K  m 
OFPlCES      II  fT] 


METER  OCPll 
*  TESTINC 
LABORATORIES  J 

7-    DEAN    S"-  SHAP     ' 


SOHO 
SQUARE 


'obert  Hornb 


TELEPHONE-REGENT  2410 
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An 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


/^WING  to  an  unfortunate 
misapprehension  in  the 
reservation  of  this  advertise- 
ment space,  and  as  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  to  the  terms 
of  our  contract,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  announce  that,  as 
Wholesalers  ONLY,  we  deal 
solely  with  the  Wireless  and 
Electrical  Retail  Trade,  and 
can  make  no  appeal  to  the 
General  Public. 


LONDON    ELECTRIC 
STORES,   Ltd. 

9  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square 

LONDON,  w.c.  2 

REGENT   7545    (5  lines) 
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EDMUNDSONS 

ELECTRICITY  CORPORATION  Ltd. 


COMPLETE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING,  HEATING  6c 
POWER    INSTALLATIONS 


for 


TOWNS,     VILLAGES, 

COUNTRY   HOUSES,   FARMS, 
FACTORIES  and   HOSPITALS 

Members  of 

The  Electrical  Contractors 
Association^  Inc. 

The  National  Register  of 
Electrical  Installation  Contractors 


Head  Office  : 

BROAD  SANCTUARY  CHAMBERS 
11  TOTHILL  ST.,  WESTMINSTER 

Telephone — Victoria    9670 

Branches  throughout  England  and  Scotland 
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IS     WIRELESS 
YOUR  HOBBY? 

If  not,  it  will  be — sooner  or  later 


WE   PAY   SPECIAL   ATTENTION   TO 
THE  REQUIREMENTS  oj  BEGINNERS 

YOU  can  get  those  distant 
Nations  quite  easily  if  you 
do  it  OUR  way.  Call  here 
and  enquire  how.  Every 
possible  part  used  between 
Aerial  and  Earth  kept  in^ock 

No  other  shop  in  We^min^er 
carries  such  a  large  variety 
of  Radio  equipment.  Inspeft 
our  Slock  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

We  charge  Accumulators — and  do  it  well 

STATION  RADIO  STORES 
38  PALMER  ST. 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :      Victoria     3283 


Contraiior  for 

ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    <!> 
POWER     INSTALLATIONS 


O 


F.  H.  WHEELER 

39  Victoria  Street 
LONDON,  S.w.i 

specialist  in 

COUNTRY    HOUSE 
LIGHTING 


-^^ 


(  0189 
Telephone  — Victoria  -   8867 

8868 
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WIRELESS  AND 
GRAMOPHONE 
INSTRUMENTS 

Ex-Income 


AT  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 


Apparatus  of  every  make  and 

description    available 

in    stock    for 

immediate 

delivery 


APPLY 


Red  Triangle  Eleftric  Co.  Ltd. 
37  Tothill   Street,  We§tmin§ler 

TELEPHONE  :    VICTORIA    0882 
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H.T.   SUPPLY 

AT  LOW  COST  THAT 

LASTS    FOR     YEARS 

THE  wonderful  Standard  permanent  wet  H.T. 
battery  positively  gives  permanent  H.T. 
supply  at  low  cost.  Once  installed  it  supplies 
abundant  H.T.  whenever  you  want.  Never  any 
worry  about  replacements.  Its  super  cells  maintain 
a  constant  pressure  of  non-sagging  current  that 
eliminates  "  hum  "  and  "  background,"  and  greatly 

Improves  Reception 

All  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  voltage  is 
replenishment  of  the  elements  at  long  intervals, 
beyond  which  little  or  no  attention  is  needed. 
This  super  battery  is  SELF-REGENERATIVE  and 
LASTS  FOR  YEARS.     It 

Recharges    Itself   Overnight 

and  in  the  morning  it  is  as  fresh  as  the  dawn.  Send 
now  for  free  interesting  booklet  that  will  put  you 
on  the  road  to  permanent  H.T.  It  tells  you  all 
you  want  to  know  and  contains  a  helpful  table  that 
aids  you  in  selecting  the  right  battery  for  your  set. 
Remember  you  need  never  buy  another  dry  H.T. 
once  you  have  installed 


«  AC        lie  LAHC  M  ( 

Also  Popular  Model  96-volt  Unibloc  Bat- 
tery, completely  assembled.  Cash  £2/3/1 
or  7/6  down  and  hve  monthly  payments 
of  7/6.  Xo  references,  no  deposit.  Any 
voltage  battery  supplied  from  ij-volts 
0m  t^  upwards.  Our  latest  No.  4  cell 
//O    battery   from   60-300   volts   gives 

6o  milliamps  capacity. 
Stocked  by  HalforH  s  and  Curry's  Stores. 


New 
Reduced  Price 

NOW 

10/1 

DOWN 


Fhom 


Illustrated  is  the 
Super  Capacity  Xo.  ?> 
Battery,  suitable  lor 
3- valve  sets  atid  over. 
Supplied  assembled 
complete  in  Unibloc 
Cabinet.  Cash  £2/1  7/m 
or  10/ 1  down  and  hve 
equal  monthly  I  A /I 
payments     of  1"/  1 

The  Standard  Wet 
Battery  Co. 

^  Depart  C.WO  G. 

184-188  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
^GerrardOS95-6  London,  W.C.I 


M.B. 
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THE     METROPOLITAN 

GAS  LIGHT  &  STOVE  CO. 

105    HORSEFERRY    ROAD,    S.W.I 

Telephone — Victoria    5576 


Hundreds  of  Gas  consumers  have  recently  complained 
of  excessive  gas  bills.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Gas 
Corporations  have  an  ulterior  motive  in  compelling  the 
consumer  to  burn  more  Gas  than  is  necessary.  An 
intelligent  observation  of  the  facts  will  show  that  this 
is  not  so,  and  that  Gas  Companies  will  often  go  out  of 
their  way  to  assist  their  consumers.  C  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  consumption  of  Gas  is 
constantly  varying,  and  this  has  caused  the  Gas 
Companies,  in  many  cases,  to  increase  the  pressure  at 
their  works,  the  result  being,  that  the  consumer  burns 
between  five  and  six  times  more  Gas  than  is  necessary 
for  adequate  consumption. 

We  are  now  able  to  effect  definitely  a  great  Reduction 
in  Gas  Consumption  by  the  installation  of  a  new 
invention  we  now  offer  for  this  purpose— a  Gas  Pressure 
Governor — which  when  installed  will  immediately  cause 
a  great  saving,  and  maintain  a  better  and  more  efficient 
heating  power. 

To  Gas  consumers  who  are  tired  of  High  Gas  Bills,  please  write, 
quoting  this  advertisement,  for  further  particulars. 

NOTE— 
No  permission  to  install  is  necessary  from  your  Gas  Co. 
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Standard 

Telephones  and  Cobles  Ltmired 

manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Telephone  Equipments 

Manual  Telephone  Equipments 

Telephone  Apparatus 

Telephone  Sets  and  Associated  Apparatus 

Telephone  Repeater  Equipment 

Carrier  Current  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Equipments 

Composite  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Equipments 

Telephone  Cords  and  Cordage 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Cables 

(Low,  High  Extra  and  Super  Tension  Paper  Insulated  Cables) 

Telephone  Cables  Loading  Coils 

Switchboard  Cable 

Radio  Transmitting  Apparatus 

Commercial  and   Broadcasting  Radio  Equipments 

Thermionic  Valves,  Rectifiers  &  Oscillograph  Tubes 

Transmission  Testing  Apparatus 

Public  Address  Systems,  Amplifiers  and 

Associated  Apparatus 

Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Systems 

Printing  Telegraph  Systems 

Remote  Control  Apparatus  for  Power  Sub-Stations 

Train  and  Traffic  Control  Apparatus 


Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Limited 

Columbia  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2 

Telephone— Holbom  8765  (20  lines) 

Works  :  Hendon,  North  Woolwich,  New  Souihgaie. 

Branches  : 

GLASGOW,     LEEDS,     BIRMINGHAM,     MANCHESTER, 

LIVERPOOL  &  DUBLIN. 
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Coal  Cojo  Ltn 

SUPPLIERS  of  all  kinds  oj 

HOUSE  COAL,  STEAM, 
ANTHRACITE,  GAS  and 
FURNACE  COKE,  Patent 
Fuels,  COALITE,  etc.,  etc. 


^est    Qualities 


Lowest    T^rices 


COAL  FIRES  FOR  HEALTH,  COMFORT  &  ECONOMY 


Head  Office- 


7  VICTORIA  STREET 

WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


Telephone  :     Vidoria    1975 
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Mr.    G.    A.    SERVICE 
on  "Wise  Housewives." 


The  G.L.  &  C.C.  ...  is  at 
the  service  of  the  public 
throughout  its  area  of 
supply,  for  free  informa- 
tion an  dad  vice  on  any  use 
of  Gas.  Mr.  G.  A.  Service 
will  welcome  enquiries  sent 
to  him  at  the  address  below. 


ine  millions 
use  gas  

"...  Almost  every  family  in 
this  country  is  using  gas  .  .  . 
and  the  majority  are  wisely 
taking  full  advantage  of  their 
gas  supply— just  as  you  are, 
madam  .  .  . 

.  .  .Yes  !  gas,  which  already 
cooks  for  the  nation,  is  fast 
becoming  the  favourite  fuel 
for  every  other  domestic 
heating  purpose — for  warm- 
ing rooms,  for  providing  hot 
water,  and  for  boiling,  drying, 
ironing  and  airing  the  week 's 
wash  ...  It  is  winning  this 
position,  too,  entirely  on  its 
merits — its  cleanliness,  relia- 
bility, and  convenience,  and, 
above     all,     its     economy." 

GAS 

for  Homes  of  To-day 


THE     GAS      LIGHT     AND      COKE      COMPANY, 
HORSEFERRY     ROAD,    WESTMINSTER,     S.W.  1 
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OIL  from  COAL 


THE  RATIONAL 
CARBONIZATION 
SYNDICATE    LTD. 

working  in  association  with 
THE  MOTOR  FUEL  PROPRIETARY  LTD. 

own 

The  "  Dvorkovitz''  Process  of 
Low  Temperature  Carbonization 

The  "Dvorkovitz"  sy^em  is  the  only  one  in 
operation  which  produces  oil  and  smokeless 
fuel,  and  has  no  surplus  gas  for  sale.  This 
important  feature  gives  a  far  higher  yield  of  oil 
per  ton  of  coal  carbonized  and  differentiates  it 
from  any  other  syftem. 

Besides    Great   Britain,   patents   have   been 
granted  for  many  foreign  countries. 

Offices— T.I  VICTORIA  STREET 
WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone— Victoria  0866  (Private  Exchange) 

Works— TUB  TRADING  ESTATE 
FARNHAM    ROAD,    SLOUGH    (BUCKS.) 

Telephone — Slough  556 


ESTABLISHED   1859 


Telegrams : 
"CoALBED,  London 


Telephone  : 
Victoria  4000  (6  lines) 


BY    APPOINTMENT 


Bradbury,  Son  &  Co.  (1920)  Ltd. 


in  association  with 


Gueret,  Llewellyn  &  Merrett,  Ltd. 

Coal    Contractors    and 
Colliery  Agents 

ANTHRACITE,  GAS.  HOUSE  AND 

STEAM  COALS.  PATENT  FUELS. 

FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  AND  GAS 

COKES. 

Sales  Agents  for  following  Collieries  : 
DOWLAIS  BWLLFA  GRAIGOLA 

DUFFRYN  NAVIGATION    CWMAMAN         GLYNTEG 
FERNDALE  HEOLDARE        SYLEN 

NORTHS  NAVIGATION      LLWYNHELIG    WINDBER 


Head  Office: 

7  VICTORIA  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

And  at  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Port  Talbot.  Newport,  Newcastle- 

on-Tync,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Bristol, 

Falmouth.      Also  Paris,   Brussels,   Rotterdam,  Oslo, 

New  York,   Rio  de   Janeiro,   Buenos  Aires,  etc. 
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Upholsterer  &  Decorator 

Specialist  in — 

Furniture,    Blinds,    Curtains, 
Carpets,     Loose     Covers, 
Linoleum 

INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 

Modern,  Period  or  Special  Design 


)         ELECTRICAL    WORK  | 


FURNITURE,  old  or  modern, 
supplied. 

Telephone    -     -     VICTORIA   2360 

41-42  Buckingham  Gate 

S.W.  1 

Late  of  Heals,  Tottenham  Court  Road 
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Post  Free:    HAMPTONS'  NEW  BOOK  C.705,  mustrating,  in  colour,  the 

latest  productions  and  best  value  in   tasteful  FURNITURE,  CARPETS 

and  all  other  HOME  FURNISHINGS. 

A  Typical  Example  of 
HAMPTONS'    SUPREME     VALUES     IN     FURNITURE 


Is    the    Walnut    Dining    Room    of    their    b-roomied    Specimen    House, 

furnished    throughout   including    Carpets   and   Curtains, 

for  £250,  now  on  view  at  Pall  Mall  East. 


Hamptons'  No.  C. 17664.  Carved 
\Valnut  Sideboard,  designed  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Anne  period  ;  fitted 
2  drawers  and  2  cup-  COO  \(\  t\ 
hoards.  5it.  Oin.  wide   *»^^«  1  V.V 

Hamptons'  No.  S.13347.  Reproduc- 
tion Queen  Anne  Arm  Chair  in 
Walnut,  with  loose  seat  ;  i^'C  'C  fl 
covered  in  hide      ..     -•    *«'•«'•  v 


Hamptons'  Xo.  C. 18060.  Walnut 
pull-out  Dining  Table.  Size  3it.  Oin. 
X  3ft.  Oin.  extending  to  i»0  O  Ct 
5ft.  Oin.  X  3ft.  Oin.         ..    *0«^»" 


Hamptons'  Xo.  S.13346.  Reproduc- 
tion Queen  Anne  Dining  Chair 
withloose seat, covered    C\    10  0 


with  hide 


By    actual    examples  selected  from  stock  and    ready  for  immediate  delivery,   this 
Specimen  House  shows   how,  for  only  £260,    a   6-roomed  Home  can   be  furnished 
substantially   and  in   a  manner  which  shall  be   a  source  of  constant  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  the  owner. 

HAMPTONS'    TERMS    FOR    DEFERRED    PAYMENTS 

are  the  most  advantageous  that  purchasers  can  secure. 
Please  write  for. full  details. 


AMPTONS 


Decorators  Furnishers 


PALL  MALL  EAST,  TRAFALGAR   SQ-,   S.W.I.     Tel.— Gerrard  0030. 

Hamptons'   pay    Carriage   to   any    Railway   Station    in   Great    Britain. 
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pillman  $c  Co. 

101/2  ^t.  ilartin'si  ilane 
Cljaring  Crosi£i 

Snbite  pour  bisiit 

to  tfjeir  stotoroomsi 
jitocfeeb  toitf)  interesting 

^econti=f)anb  anb  neto  furniture, 

(l^riental  carpets!  anb  rugsi. 

Valuations. 


t^^ 


a  ©uarter  ilile 
of  ^fjotorooms^ 


lOl  ^t.  iWartin's  Hane 

Xon&on,  Tun. (1.2 

(opposite  the  Coliseum) 
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What    would    Happen 


9     I 

1 


Suppose  Burroughes  <i  Watts  stopped  m diking 
Billiard  Tables.  Suppose  they  ceased  making 
Burwat  Steel  Vacuum  Cushions  and  wididiew 
from  publication  all  records  made  by  all  die 
Professionals  and  Amateurs  on  these  Cusli::r_5 
—  what  a  blank  in  die  Billiard  World !  The  z  i- 
left  would,  in  con^uurison,  be  worse  than  :  :: 
left  by  the  Moon  ^dien  ^e  quitted  the  £  i : : 

Withdraw  Britain  firom  the  PcJity  of  Na:.c:ii, 
Can  you  conceive  the  world  widiofit  her? 
Withdraw  Burroughes  &  Watts  from  Bill: -.r  is 
.  .  .  B.  &  W.  tables  would  suddenly  rise  :c  ^ 
premium.  Every  owner  of  a  set  <tf  B^.V  s. 
would  guard  his  property  with  guns.  All  k:n is 
of  freak  cushions  would  crowd  the  marke:  ir.i 
bewilder  the  buyer. 

But,  praise  be,  the  calamity  of  losing  ibe  sceady- 
ing  inHuence  of  Burroughes  &  Watts  in  Billiards 
will  not  arise.  The  calamity  of  being  unable  to 
buy  Burwat  Tables,  Burwat  Cushioas»  Burwat 

Cloths,  etc.,  at  the  present  low  and  competitive 

prices  will  not  occur. 

Send  for  omr  latest  price  lists 
and  jadge  far  yaursdf. 


BURROUGHES  &  WATTS  LTD 

19    SOHO    SQUARE,    LONDON, W.I 
and     Branches 
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Turn  a  Liability  into  an  Asset 

by  helping  the 

Child-failure  to  become  a  Success 

CHILDREN'S  aJd   SOCIETY 

as  your  instrument 

During  72  years  it  has  helped  nearly  90.000  children 

ANNUAL  COST  £12,000 

Special  want — 

A  HOUSE  with  garden  for  a  much- 
needed    new    Home    for    little    boys 

President— LORD   ABERDARE  Secretary— F.  JAMES 

Victoria  House,   117  Victoria  St.,  S.W.I 

68,000    GIRLS   and  WOMEN 

have  been  helped  by 

Woman's  Mission  to  Women 

Twenty-two  Lady  Missionaries  devote  their  lives  to  be- 
friending women  and  seeking  to  reclaim  girls  from  evil  or  danger. 

The    Mission    maintains    Maternity    Homes,    a    temporary 
Refuge  and   the 

MADDISON  MEMORIAL  HOSTEL  FOR 
MOTHERS  AND   BABIES 

which — 

1.  Keeps    mother    and   child    together   during  the  very    im- 

portant first  two  years. 

2.  Helps  to  Simulate  the   mother  love. 

3.  Helps  to  keep  many  a  mother  straight. 

4.  Saves  the  mother  from  much  anxiety  and  worry. 

Each  mother  contributes  towards  her  own  and  her  child's 
keep  according  to  her  ability.  £7,000  a  year  is  required  to 
keep  the  work   going. 

President— THE    MARQUIS    OF    AILSA 
Bankers — Barclays,  95  Victoria  Street,  S.W.      Offices — Victoria 
House,  117  Victoria  St,,  S.W.I  Secretary — Frederick   James 
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United  Kingdom 
Provident  Institution 

Funds     Exceed     £  1 7,000,000 

Chairman  :     The  Rt.   Hon.    Walter  Runciman 


The  Institution  is  one  of  the  largest 
Mutual  Life  Offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  Head  Office  is  in  the 

City    of    Westminster 


All    forms    of    Life    Assurance 
Business   are    transacted,  including 

House  Purchase  Policies 

and 

Children's  Provident  Policies 

with     valuable     Educational 

Options 

Specially  favourable  terms  offered  to  Civil 

Servants,  Bank  Officers  and  to  Municipal 

and  other  large  staffs 

Full  Particulars  from  the 

Head  O^ce-196    STRAND,     W.C.2 

OR  THE 

West  End  Branch-QS  Victoria  St.,  Westminster 
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Telegrams:    "  GARRIGENTS,  WESTRAND,  LONDON  " 

™„.  „. „^  .     Visitors—Recent  3097 

Telephones:     ^  ^^.         ^     ^      .    ^^.„ 

Office  —  Gerrard  5540 


THE 

GARRICK  HOTEL 

FOR    GENTLEMEN 

3  &  5  Charing  Cross  Road 

(ADJOINING     NATIONAL    GALLERY) 

W.C.2 

BED  AND   BREAKFAST 

(including   Bath   and  Attendance) 

from     8/6 

Night   Porter  in   attendance 


WELL     APPOINTED     RESTAURANT 
AND    GRILL    ROOM 
attached  to  the   Hotel 

English  and  Scotch  Meat  only  supplied 


Proprietor 


F.  A.  RHODES 
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ESTABLISHED     1885 


oi»,:;<"^ 


Victoria  Street 

and 

Brewer  Street 

LONDON,  s.w.  1 


TELEPHONE 


VICTORIA   0407 
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NORTH  COURT 
RE5TaUR3iNT 


Close  to  the  Abbey  and  Housesof 
Parliament.  Within  easy  access 
of  the  Tate  Gallery^  Ice  Club, 
Charing    Cross    and    Victoria 

Fully  Licensed 


LUNCHE01N5,     DINNERS,    TE35 


LUPSCMEON5 
DirSINEKS    -    - 


3/-  or  a.  la  carte 
5/-  or  a  la  carte 


Open  for   Public  and  Private 

Receptions    and    Masonic 

Banquets 

OPEN    ON    SUNDAYS 


VOOD    STREET,     MILL     B3NK 
WESTMINSTER  -  S.V.I 
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Bus^ 


CAKE  SHOP 

is    one   of  the    landmarkj  of  London 
which    still    remains 


The   name   of  Buszard   at 
once  brings  to  your  mind 


't>' 


WEDDING   CAKES 

Their  reputation  for  all  kinds 
of  Confectionery  siands  as  hiigh 
today  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago 


You   will  find 

Buszards  Restaurant 

a  retreat  where  any  meal  may  be  fully  en- 
joyed in  cjuiet  and  delightful  surroundings 

197-201    OXFORD    ST. 

W.l 

Telephone — Regent   4370 


HUNGARIA 
RESTAURANT 

Hungarian  &  French 
— Cuisine  de  Luxe — 


r- 


TZIGANE    BAND    [ 

and  DANCE  BAND        j 


Every    Even  in g. 


J 


Under   Joint  Managership  of 
JOSEPH    BENINI   &  JOSEPH   VECCHI 


Telephone— GERRARD    9022    (4  lines) 


14-16  REGENT  ST. 


S.W.I. 


WINES,   SPIRITS 
LIQUEURS 


THE 
CHOICEST    OBTAINABLE 

AT 

The  howest  Prices 
in  hondon 


QUOTED     BY 


Neville  Davies 


BUCKINGHAM    GATE 
LONDON      • 


Price    Lists    forwarded    on    application. 


Telephone — Victoria  7825.      Telegrams— "Nevaird,  London' 
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CONFISERIE  &  PATISSERIE  FRANCAISE 

ALFRED  MEYER 

10  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD 

(Opposite  F.  Gorringe)  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  Victoria  4266 

Specialite  de  Bonbons  Chocolat 


Telephone — Gerrard  8194 

A.  D.  C.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

WINE  MERCHANTS 

(Importers    and    Exporters) 

FINEST  QUALITY  WINES  &  SPIRITS 
(single  bottles  supplied) 

Price    List    on    Application 
31  PANTON  STDEET,  HAYMARKET,  S.W.  1 

Cellars:     11     Haymarket 


The    old    e^ablished    Firm 
Brewers  in  the  City  of 
We^min^er 


o 


Watney  Combe  Reid  &  Co.  Ltd 

NOTED  AS  BREWERS 

OF  THE 

THREE   FAMOUS   BEERS 


Watney's  Ale 
Combe's  Brown  Ale 


Reid's  Stout 
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R,  Twining  &  Co.  Ltd< 

TEA    &    COFFEE    MERCHANTS 


By   Appointment  to  His 

Majesty  the  King  and  to 

His  Royal  Highness  the 

Prince  of   Wales 


Telephone— CITY    9991 


216     STRAND,    W.C.2 
72  WIGMORE  ST.,W.l 


4  &  6  DRURY  LANE,  L'POOL 
76  BOULEVARD  HAUSSMAN 
PARIS 
10   RUE    DES    BOURNAIRES,     CLICHY-LA-GARENNE 

(SEINE) 
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When  in 

London 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  our  varied 
ranges  of  British  Woollen  Materials^ 
suitable  for  European  or  Colonial 
Wear,  in  the  newest  designs  and 
colours     at     very    moderate     prices 


Parsons  and  Stewart 

FARADAY    HOUSE 

8  CHARING  CROSS  RD. 

W.C.  2 

MUFTI,  UNIFORM  &  LIVERY  TAILORS 
COLONIAL    OUTFITTER^ 


L 


ALL  GARMENTS  ARE  CUT  and  FITTED  TO 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  REQUIREMENTS  of  EACH 
CLIENT,  AND  TAILORED  IN  OUR  WORK- 
ROOMS   BY    SKILLED  BRITISH   WORKMEN 
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Telephone — Victoria  5464 

WHEELER  &  CO. 

96  VICTORIA  STREET,  s.w.i 

3    MINUTES    FROM   VICTORIA    STATION 


r^ 


Specialize  in  Ladies'  Jumpers, 

Lingerie  &  Hosiery,  | 

Crepe- de-Chine,  i 
Milanese,  Celanese 

and  Artificial  Silk  j 

Milanese  i 
in  exclusive  designs 


J 


Pure    Silk    Hosiery  for 
Day  and  Evening  W  ear 

Latest  Shades  always  in  stock 
in  sizes  8^,  9,  9\   and  10  inch 

At  the  most  Moderate  Prices  in  the  West  End 
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(( 


Gossamatex 


)> 


Registered 


"Keeps  the  wearer  as  cool  as  it  is  possible  to 
be  in  the  hottest  climes,  yet  affords  adequate 
protection   in    cold,  or  variable  temperatures" 

[^in,-39  Panton  St 

HAYMARKET,    LONDON 

ESTABLISHED    1898 
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Telephone — KeRent  7350 


JOHN  MORLEY 

Creator  of  Good   Clothes  for  Men 
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II  An 

Established 


CLEANING   SERVICE 


FOR  over  fifty  years  we  have 
been  established  at  this  address 
in  the  City  of  Westminster  as 
specialists  in  the  art  of  Dyeing  and 
Cleaning,  and  our  services  are  well- 
known,  both  to  our  Trade  and 
Professional    Customers. 

With  our  very  modern  plant  and  processes, 
we  were  never  better  equipped,  and  we  look 
forward  to  yet  further  successes.  Suits, 
dresses,  heavy  and  lace  curtains,  carpets,  etc., 
etc.,  cleaned   in    four    days  if   desired. 

Every   Order    receives    the    Manager* s 
personal  attention 


Telephone —  J  '  \^^  Telegrams — 

Gerrard    1911  rT^^rHFlUTr  AT      I  ■"Cleaning. 

(4  lines)  *^ni:iVli^/Vl*  London.' 

Cleaning  &Dyeu^ 

ESZSSSSSSEIIIZ^  COMPANY  tlllzlinMZ^ 

5^6  ARGYLL  S^^    OXFORD  CIRCUS      LONDON.  W.L 
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HODGKINS 


LIMITED. 


Dyers  e^  Cleaners 


r — 


1 

CHEMICAL  CLEANING 
AND       DYEING       OF     I 
EVERY    DESCRIPTION     } 


I - 


.^.^ 1 


LADIES'  &  GENTLEMEN'S  DRESS 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS 
CURTAINS,    CARPETS,    ETC. 


TELEPHONE— REGENT    4244 


lo    DEAN    STREET 

SOHO,    W.I 


PORTRAIT    SPECIALISTS 

Mesdames  Morter 

Professional  Photographers 

If  the  ordinary  man    does   not    under- 
stand your  case  you  go  to  a  Specialist 

COME    TO    US 
and    if  you   have  never    before    had    a 
Good  Portrait  we  can   make  you   one 

PORTRAITS    MADE 
and  6  Copies  supplied  4  gns.   ;      12  Copies  supplied  6  gns. 

.Studio — 

4  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W.I 


Opposite  Gorrin^es 


Telephone— VICTORIA  8417 


E.  Gordon  &  Go, 

COURT  AND  MILITARY 

BESPOKE 
BOOT   MAKERS 


MEDALS 


MILITARY,      HUNTING 
:  AND     POLO    BOOTS  : 


64  Whitcomb  St. 
Leicester  Square 

Telephone  :        GERRARD    7152 
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BRITISH  &  IRISH 
TRAVEL  AGENCY 


Wc  specialize  ii\  Travel  to, 
from  and  within 

IRELAND 


How^  to  Go 
What  to  Sec 
Where  to  Stay 


For  Information-Railway  and 
Steamship  Tickets— Tours 
and  Pleasure  Cruises  to  all 
parts  of  the  World,  apply— 

America  House 

29  Cockspur  St. 

London,   S.W.  1 

Branches    at — 
Bristol,      Birmingham,      Manchester,      Leeds 
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The  Ideal  Hobby 
and  the  Ideal  Service 


FOR  over  seventy  years  we 
have  been  catering  for 
everyone  interested  in  the 
hobby  of  stamp  collecting* 

During  that  period  we  have  built 
up  an  exceptionally  fine  range  of 
stamp  albums  of  all  kinds,  a  big 
selection  of  accessories,  and  a 
library  of  literature  on  the  hobby. 

We  have  also  a  world-wide  sales 
service,  sending  any  portion  of 
our  vast  stocks  on  approval, 
for    selection    by    the    collector. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  buyers 
of  stamps,  and  are  always  glad  to 
receive  offers. 

WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND 
OUR  ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  OF 
STAMPS  AND  ALBUMS  AND  A 
SPECIMEN  NUMBER  OF  OUR 
MAGAZINE,  FREE  ON  REQUEST, 

STANLEY  GIBBONS  LTD. 

By  Appointment  to  H.M,  King  George  V, 

DEPT.  95,  391  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.G.2 


^":J«''°  3.  Vigo  Street. 

ROWLANDS    &    FRAZER.  ReOENT    StREET, 


W.  J-L-BCRTOLLC. 
CCSCRTOLLE. 


LONDON,WX 
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Frames  of  all  kinds 
are  made  in  the  A  bbey 
Gallery's  own  work- 
shops, and  the  clean- 
ing, restoring  and 
rehanging  of  pictures 
is  undertaken  and 
carefully  carried  out. 

Estimates     Free 


d^reat 
Boor " 


MODERN  ETCHINGS 
€r    WATER-COLOURS 

BY 

LEADING    ARTISTS 

AND 

HAND-WROUGHT   SILVER 

BY 

GEORG     JENSEN 

the  famous  Da>iish  craftsman 

"PXHIBITIONS  by  artists  of  merit 
are  held  periodically  in  the  ex- 
tensive upstair  galleries  ;  and  those 
who  would  have  ETCHINGS  OF 
LONDON  will  also  find  an  excep- 
tionally good  selection  always  on  view 

YOUR  VISIT  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

Open  from  nine   until  six. 
Saturdays    nine    until    one 


raawERy 


W.    R.     DEIGHTON      &      ?ONS     LTD. 

2  VICTORIA  STREET 
WESTMINSTER,         S.W.i 
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THE  VERY  NAME  speaks  to  the  world 
of  cars  which  embody  all  that  is  best  of 
British  craftsmanship. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  British  workmen 
have  laboured  faithfully,  to  the  ideal  of 
British  designers,  to  produce  cars  that  should 
play  a  truly  British  part  in  every  corner  of 
the  world. 

Austin    Universal    Pre-eminence 

is    the    result. 
THE 

AUSTIN  -^^^r*  MOTOR 


COMPANY     ^^jr^     LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE    WORKS,    BIRMINGHAM 


London   Showrooms  : 

479-483    Oxford    Street,  W.l,  and 
Holland  Park  Hall,  W.l  1. 


HIRE     DEPARTMENT     at     Oxford     Street     Depot. 

A  LUXURIOUS  PRIVATE  TWENTY  at  your  Service. 

Telephone— Mayfair   6230 
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Telephone— CENTRAL  3728 


Established  1763 


WALTER  DAYIES  &  SONS 


SECONDHAND 
JEWELLERY 

ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


©iamoiib 
iWercljanW 


anb  ^ilbers!mitf)si 


Our  dealings  are  strictly 
for  Cash,  thereby  extend- 
ing to  our  customers  the 
finest    value   for    money 

148    STRAND.  W.C.2 

(Opposite  the  Gaiety  Theatre) 
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SAVE     MONEY     ON     YOUR     MOTORING 

PAY    ONLY    FOR    THE    MILES 

YOU    DRIVE 

How  many  car  owners  ever  dare  to  reckon  out  how 
much  their  car  costs  every  year  in  odd  expenses  ?  Oil, 
Petrol,  Licence,  Garage,  Tax,  Depreciation,  Running 
repairs.  Extra  fittings,  Worry  and  responsibility, 
too?  Avoid  all  these  drawbacks— and  still  have  a  car 
whenever  you  want  one— by  using  the  Miles  Hire 
Service.  Pay  only  for  the  miles  you  drive— a  fixed 
mileage  rate  with  oil  and  petrol  free.  And  the  cars? 
All  Chrysler  75's— bought  new  each  year.  Saloons, 
two-seaters,  coupes— always  ready,  night  and  day. 
Drive  yourself  or  take  a  chauffeur.  R.A.G.  road 
service  with  every  car.  No  distinguishing  marks. 
All  the  joys  of  motoring— with  a  saving  of  £70  a  year 
on  your  expenses— that  is  what  Miles  Hire  Service 
offers  you  !  Write  or  'phone  for  a  free  Book  which 
tells  you  how  you  can  enjoy  the  service  from  to-day. 

7  EGGLESTON  ST.,  VIGTORIA,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:    SLOANE  9155         Telegrams:  "  KWICKMILES,  CHURTON,  LONDON  " 

[Klines).  ' 


MILEf*HIRE*LTD 
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JEWELLERY 

SILVER 


and  PLATE 


ESTABLISHED   IN    THE  YEAR 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in 
the  City  of  Westminster. 


1763 


IN    DEALING    WITH 

Walter  Davies&Sons 

YOU  CAN  DO  SO  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


Old  Jewellery  purchased  for  cash 
or    taken    in    part    exchange. 

We  hold  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  Second-hand 
Jewellery,  Silver  &  Plated  Goods. 

We  are  a  noted  house  for  Single 
Stone  Diamond  Rings. 


You  are  cordially   invited  to    inspect  our  stock  at 

40  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE 

W.C.2 

Telephone  :    Gerrard    2500 

A  jew   doors  from    the  London    Coliseum. 

A-<><><J><><:><><><^-<3><><><:><>-3><^ 
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POLAND  STREET 
GARAGE 

POLAND  STREET,  W.l. 


TiSOOCARS 


.i 


WARDOUP-ST.         g 


Ijf^  POLAND  ST 

0 

m?<;yll  ST 


"QFl 


CT WINDMILL  ST.  <g^ 

col l^t""^"^ 

m 
> 


•d  OXFORD 
CIRCUS 


TWO 
MINS.    ji 


PICCADILLY 
aRCUS 


HAYMAtWET 


■■.'■•.'••.HhrSi 


iiiiiii 

jiiHijiii 


PAPK-CASVT 


NO    LIFTS 


NO  NA^AITINO 


r£L.:        REGENT  5971/2 


LONDON'S  BIGGEST  &  BEST 
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Bickers  &  Son 

LIMITED 

Booksellers 

CHARLES    STREET 

HAYMARKET,    LONDON,    S.W.  i 


Edition  de  Luxe,  Limited  Editions 
signed   by   the   Authors. 

Publications     of    the    Nonesuch,    Golden 
Cockerel,  Doves  and  Ashendene  Presses. 

FIRST    AND    ESTEEMED    EDITIONS 
OF   MODERN    AUTHORS. 

Newest  Books   of  the  Day  in  all  Classes 
of  Literature. 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY    BOOKS    IN 
CONTEMPORARY  BINDING. 

Books   with   Fine   Coloured  Plates. 

Books   Illustrated 

by    Aiken,    Cruikshank,    Leech,   **  Phiz," 
etc.,  etc. 


LIBRARIES  AND   SMALL  COLLECTIONS 
OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED. 


i^< 
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4> 
.it 


*lil**. 


Cpanmoiint 


QO'J^A 


ant 


iE^OUS-LASKY  FILM  SERVICE  LTD:! 

V    .•              MEAo  orncE.     ibb-170  >«7VHoouM  ST.  W.I  */7s'  V     • 

"""  '  ^  L.  o  r«4  E3  o  poJ  — —  /.y^f'-^X* 
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E.  DENT  &  CO.  LTD. 

MAKERS     OF     THE     GREAT     WESTMINSTER     CLOCK 

"Big  Ben" 

THE     ACCURACY     OF     WHICH     IS     WORLD     RENOWNED 


Specialists   in 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS 
&  CHRONOMETERS 


By  Appointment  to 

H.M.    The  King, 

H.M.  The  Queen, 

H.R.H.    The   Prince 

of  Wales. 


CATALOGUE  OX  APPLICATIOX 


DENT'S  ENGLISH 
WRIST  WATCHES 

o\  SILK  &  LEATHER. 
Also  on  GOLD  and 
SILVER    BRACELETS. 

FROM 

GOLD    -    16   Gns. 
SILVER    14   Gns. 


GOLD/ro;;il8Gns. 
SILVER,,  13  Gns. 

(as  illustrated.) 


DENT'S  POCKET  WATCHES. 

ENGLISH  LEVER  DEX  1"  MOVEMENTS  l\  SILVER  CASES 
FROM  11  Guineas,  ix  GOLD  CASES  i  rom  16  Guineas. 
ALSO  GOLD  AND  SILVER  REPEATING  WATCHES.  CHRONO- 
GRAPHS cS:  SPECIAL  TYPES  FOR  SURVEYING  ANH  OTHER 

SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES 


CLOCK       WINDING 
AND    REPAIRING. 

Stati'  of  Skilled   Mechanics 

employed. 
EsmLATF-s  submitted  free 

of  charge. 

28  Cockspur  Street 
s.w.i 

Phone— Regent  4111. 

4  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
E.C.3 

Phone— London  Wall  6738. 


Telegraphic  Address — 

"  Defitsclox,  Westrand,  London." 


Codes — 

ABC  5th  Edition; 


Bentleys. 
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Jfine  €meralb£i 
anb   Biamontsi 


M. 


OGDEN 


Expert  <&  Dealer 


—in— 


4  KING  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'    SQUARE 

I    LONDON,    S.W.I    I 

j       TELEPHONE GERRARD    7555        1 
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A.  ZWEMMER 


Fine  Art   Bookjeller 


Books  on  Fine  Arts 

..       IN    ALL     LANGUAGES       .. 


78    CHARING    CROSS    ROAD 

Telephone— GERHARD    4710  LONDON,    W.C2 


Telephone  :    Victoria  0720 

E.    SAMUEL 

(late  of  43  MUSEUM  street) 
SELLS  AND  BUYS  EARLY  ENGLISH 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

Parcels  of  Drawings  sent  on  Approval 
INSPECTION  INVITED 

51    PETTY   FRANCE,    S.W.i 

-<5><><?><><5>*^>*^><?>'<><?><^ 
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Tklephone:  GERRARD  4705 


WILL    SAVE   YOU 

MONEY 

ON   YOUR 


A 

VISIT 

to 

GALIPE, 
DETTMER&Oo. 

LIMITED 

21  &  22  Poland  St. 

OXFORD    ST. 
LONDON,  W.I 


JEWELLERY 

of  all  kinds. 


PRECIOUS  STONES 
AND  PEARLS 


SILVERWARE 

ELECTRO- 
PLATED GOODS 

Finest    Quality 

at  Lowest 
Possible  Prices. 


Monomark  :  BCM/CDCO  (london 


LEGHERTIER  BARBE  LTD. 

Artists^    Colourmen    since   1827 


MAKERS    OF 

Artists'  Oil  and  Water  Colours 
Brushes,   Studio   Furniture 
Sketch     Books,     Canvasses 
Papier  Mache  Lay  Figures 


L-~.— . — 


STOCKISTS     OF 

Drouants  "  Special  "  Oil  Colours 

Blockx's  Amber  and  Oil  Colours 

"  Rembrandt  "   Oil  Colours 

Edouards    Oil   Colours 

Schmincke's    Tempera    Colours 

Rowney's  Tempera  Colours 

Girault's  Pastels 

Lefranc's  Pastels 

Schmincke's  Pastels 

Lefranc's   Matt   Oil   Colours 

Vibert's  Varnishes   and  Mediums 

Duroziez's   Varnishes    and   Mediums 

Rubens    Hog    Hair    Brushes 

"  Argina  "    Fabric    Colours 

'*  Vety  "   Dyeing   Crayons 


95  JERMYN  STREET,  S.W.I 

Telephone — Gerrard  6138.  Telegrams — "  Lechertier,  Piccy,  London  " 
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Cbc  Ifinc  Hrt  Socktv 


specialists  in 

FINE    ETCHINGS 

WATERCOLOURS 

PAINTINGS 

BRONZES 


Valuations  and  Restorations 
undertaken 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
OLD  MASTER  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS,  also 
OLD   SPORTING  PRINTS 


L 


1 


148     NEW     BOND     STREET 

LONDON 


F.  B.  NEUMAYER 

Boo^  and  Vrintseller 


Large  Selection  of  Books 

on  Art  (English  and  Foreign), 
Illuftrated  Books,  Original 
Etchings  and  Lithographs 
by  Modern  Artists. 

Books  on  Golf.  I\ledical Books, 

libraries  and  small  collections 
of  Books  purchased. 

Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free 


70    CHARING    CROSS    ROAD 
LONDON,     W.C.2 


Telephone 

Cables 


Gerrard  7813 
'  Neumaybook,  London  " 


By  Appointment 


P....D.GOLNAGHI.,.Go 


(ESTABLISHED    1760) 


FINE 


Paintings,  Drawings 


ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 
ALWAYS   ON    VIEW 


COLLECTIONS    BOUGHT    "EN    BLOC" 


GALLERIES  : 


144,  145,  146  NEW  BOND  ST, 

LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone- 
May  fair  6356 
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DICKENS    IN    LONDON 


Bj  Arthur  Moreland 

The  lovers  of  Dickensian    London  will   find 

this  book  a  delightful  addition  to  iheir  library 

7/6  net  (postage  9d.) 


QUAINT      SURVIVALS 
OF  OLD  LONDON  CUSTOMS 


jB>'  H.  £.  Vopham 


Wandering  about  London  and  probing  into  odd 

corners  for  quaint  things  and  queer  characters 

6/-  net  (postage  6d.) 


EARLIER  INHABITANTS 
OF  LONDON     .     . 


By  Prof.  F.  G.  Parsons 

F.R.C.S.,  F.S.I. 


A  picture  of   the  first  days  of  the  City  and 
the  people  who  lived  therein 

10/6  net  (postage  6d.) 


THIS    LONDON 

Its  Taverns,  Haunts  and  Memories 


Bj  R.   Thurston  Hopkins 

10/6  net   (postage  6d.) 


Catalogues  of  new  works  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  request 


CECIL  PALMER 


49   CHANDOS   STREET 


..  z 


Telephone— Regent    1226 
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John  &  Arthur  Beare 

Violin  illafeers!, 
Repairers;  &  Cxpertsf 


f^^ 


A  large  Stock  of  old 
Italian,  French,  German 
and  English  Violins,  etc. 

Including  fine  examples  by  :- 

Stradivarius,  Jos.  fil  Andreas 
Guarnerius,  J.  B.  Guadagnini, 
Nicolo  Amati,  J.  B.  Rogerius, 
Nicolaus  Gagliano,  Cappa, 
Camilli,  Bernardel,  Vuillaume, 
etc. 

Outfits  for  beginners  in  perfect  playing 
order  from  £3  3s.    Bows  and  fine  cases 


Ci?^ 


164  Wardour  St.,  London,  W.l 

telephone  :     Qerrard  1739 
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BURROW'S 
GUIDES 


They  are  light,  compact, 
accurate  and  artistic  and 
contain  the  maximum  of 
useful  information  in  the 
minimum  of  space. 


Newest  List  of  350  Guides  and 
Handbooks^  including  motoring 
publications,  sent  on  receipt  of 
name  and  address  and  stamp 
for  postage. 


ED.  J.  BURROW  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Cheltenham 

and    Central    House,   Kingsway, 
London,  w.c.2. 


i 


Telephone — 

VICTORIA 

92  94 


> 


DIGBY  SPERRING 


K  S.M  C.  KIC). 


Ophthalmic  Optician 

20   PALMER  ST.,   VICTORIA   ST., 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  i 


Opposite 
Army  ^:  Navy  Stores. 


Xear 
St.  James's  Park  Station. 


SPECIALISING    IN 


"UNIVIS"  BIFOCALS 

The  Bi-focals  which  keep  the  ground  in  focus. 


SIGHT  TESTING  :    REPAIRS 

Oculists'  Prescriptions  wade  up. 


REGISTEHED    I5Y   THE 


Joint  Council  of  Qualified  Opticians 

for  Sight  Testing  and  Optical  Treatment,  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Acts. 
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A  delicate,  delightful  old-fashioned 
lingering  fragrance — 

Otto  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  Perfume 

In   Bottles    5/6,  10/6,  21/- 

W.  B.  HUBBLE 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  CHEMIST 

41     CRANBOURNE    STREET 
LEICESTER   SQUARE,  W.C.2 

Telephone:     Gerrard  1153 


Established  A.D.   1815  FOR 

Surgical  Instruments  and  Microscopes 

(Second-hand   Outfits  and  Microscopes    a  speciality) 

Anatomical  Models   and  Osteology 
TABLE    AND    POCKET    CUTLER!^ 

by  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Geo.  Wolstenholm  &  Son  Ltd. 
and  other  makers 

AND    FANCY    LEATHER    GOODS 

VISIT 

MILLIKIN   &  LAWLEY 

165  STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 

(5  doors  east  of  King's  College) 
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ESTABLISHED    1885 

C.  J.  Plucknett  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

Originally  established  to  supply 

TOOLS  and  MATERIALS  to 

Jewellers,   Silversmiths   and  all 
Metalworkers, 

Now  supply  all 

ART  CRAFT  REQUISITES 

to  Technical  and  Art  Schools, 
also  to  Private  Teachers 

Also    supply   Dental    Surgeons 

with     Instruments,    Furniture, 

Teeth  and  Material 

NEW  DEPARTMENT 

opened  to  supply  CHIROPODISTS 

with   INSTRUMENTS,  PLASTERS, 

FURNITURE    and    MATERIAL 


Telephc 


Regent  2705 
..       2706 


Telegrams  : 
"  Smooth,  Phone,  London. 


29  &  38  POLAND  STREET 

London,  W.l 


For  Relief  of  Hernia 

(commonly  called  Rupture) 

COLES'   SPIRAL 
SPRING   TRUSS 


A  thoroughly  reliable  appliance 
(Over     one     hundred     years*    test) 


Pamphlet  giving  full  particulars  may 
he  had  of  the  Inventors  and  Makers— 

Wm  coles  &  Co. 

22  Panton  Street,  London,  s.w.i 

{In  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross ^  Piccadilly 
and  'Leicester  Square  stations) 

Established   1819.     Telephone— Gerrard  2207 
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THE  LEAF  IS  GROWN 
AND  CURED  UNDER 
IDEAL     CONDITIONS 


MANUFACTURED    IN    ENGLAND 

TRY  IT— AND   SHOW  YOUR 
IMPERIAL      PREFERENCE 

IJjou  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies 
please  communicate  with — 

Secretary, 
High  Commissioner/ct  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Crown  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.  2 
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SOUTHERN 
RHODESIAN 

TOBACCO  and 

CIGARETTES 

The  Blue  Skies  and  Ideal  Climate  of  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA  produce  Tobacco  of  delightful  fragrance  y 


n- 
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SIGHT  IS  MIGHT 


THE   NATIONAL  COUNCiL 

FOR  THE   PRESERVATION 

OF   EYESIGHT 


QUALIFIED 
OPHTHALMIC  OPTICIANS 

SERVICE  APPROVED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT 


ESTABLISHED  1834 


n- 


-n 


In  attendance— 

JOHN    H.    C.    HUNTLEY 

F.B.O.A.,  F.S.M.C. 

Personal  Jittention  in  every  Case 

REPAIRS   AND    REPLACEMENTS 
IN    SHORTEST    POSSIBLE    TIME 


STANLEY  PEARCE  Ltd. 

161    WARDOUR    STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

Hours— 9-6  ;   Sal.— 9-1  Telephone— GERRARD   3826 
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Air  Conditioning  Equipment.  Page 

Carrier  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  24  Buckingham  Gate     A4  &  5 
Visco  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  16  Grosvenor  Road. 

S.W.I         A25 

Air  Purifying  and  Deodorising  Apparatus. 

OzoNAiR  Ltd..  96  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I  .  .      .  .         facing      A6 

Antique  Dealers. 

Spillman  &  Co.,  101,2  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross  .  .    A62 

Antique  Silver  Dealers. 

Bert  &  Co..  3  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.l        ..      ..    A91 

Artists'  Colourmen. 

Lechertier  Barbe  Ltd.,  95  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.I  .  .  A104 

Asphalte  Manufacturers. 

Neuchatel  Asphalte  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  58  Victoria  Street, 

S.W.I         A29 

Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  House  and  Estate  Agents. 

Bond  &  Co..  40  Buckingham  Gate A36 

Chapman,  Henry  &  Co.,  2  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2         A32 

Cole  &  Young,  23  Haymarket,  S.W.I       A38 

Fairweather  &  Turner,  5  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W.I 

and  227a  High  Road,  Streatham,  S.W.16 A33 

GiFFORD  &  Sons,  26  North  Audley  Street,  Mayfair  .  .  A42 
Glasier  &  Sons,     Grafton     House,     12  &   13     Grafton 

Street,  Bond  Street,  W.l        A35 

GoDDARD  &  Smith,  22  King  Street,  St.  James'        .  .      .  .  A37 

Hazell.  Fredk.&Co.,  121  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  A30 
Herring,  Son  &  Daw,  1  Broadway.  S.W.I      ..          4  of  cover 

Oxenham's  Auction  Rooms,  187-189  Oxford  Street,  W.l  A40 

Robins  &  Hine,  26^32  Abbey  House,  S.W.I 124 

Waller  &  Co.,  3  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.I A34 

Banking. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  The,  2  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.I  A2 
Batteries. 

Siemens  Bros.   &  Co.  Ltd.,  Caxton  House.  S.W 126 

Standard  Wet  Battery  Co.,  The,  184-188  Shaftesbury 

Avenue.  W.C.I          A53 

Billiard  Table  and  Accessory  Manufacturers. 

Burroughes  &  Watts  Ltd.,  19  Soho  Square,  W.l         .  .    A63 

Book  and  Print  Sellers. 

Bickers  &  Son  Ltd.,  Charles  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W.I  A98 
Neumayer.  F.  B.,  70  Charing  Cross  Road.  W.C.2  .  .  .  .  A106 
Zwemmer.  a..  78  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2 A102 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers. 

Gordon,  E.  &  Co.,  64  Whitcomb  Street,  Leicester  Square    A84 
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Brewers.  Page 

Watney  Combe  Reid  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Stag  Brewery,  Victoria, 

S.W.I         A75 

Brick  (Facing)  Makers. 

MiDHURST    Brick  &  Lime    Co.    Ltd.,    Windsor    House, 

Victoria  Street,  S.W.I A7 

Builders  and  Contractors. 

MowLEM,  John  &  Co.  Ltd.,  41  Ebury  Bridge  Road,  S.W.I  A13 
Shiers,  R.  &  J.,  5  Kingly  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.  .  .  A28 
Sykes  &  Son  Ltd.,  10  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2  .  .  All 
Western  Construction  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  Artillery  House, 

Artillery  Row,  S.W.I       A31 

Builders,  Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

Sykes  Furnishings  Limited,  Burwood  House,  16  Caxton 

Street,  S.W AlO 

Builders'  Merchants  and  Manufacturers. 

GosLETT,   Alfred  &   Co.    Ltd.,    127-131    Charing  Cross 

Road,  W.C.2 A23 

Sankey,  J.  H.  &  Son.,  Ltd.,  9a  Tothill  Street,  S.W.I  . .  A3 
Terrano    Ltd.,    British    Columbia    House,    1-3    Regent 

Street,  S.W.I A16 

Building  Society. 

Hearts  of  Oak  Building  Society,  The,  49  Oxford  Street, 

W.  1 A27 

Car  and  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers. 

Austin  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Longbridge  Works,  Birmingham 
London    Showrooms — 479-483    Oxford    Street,    W.l. 

and  Holland  Park  Hill,  W.l  1 A93 

Car  Hire,  Motor  Coach  Tours  and  Services. 

Austin  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Oxford  Street,  W.l A93 

Miles  Hire  Ltd.,  7  Eccleston  Street,  Victoria,  S.W.I  . .  A95 
Samuelson  Motor  Coaches,  34  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I 

facing     A7 
Carpet  Cleaners. 

HoDGKiNS  Ltd.,  10  Dean  Street,  Soho,  W.l       A83 

Cement  Distributors. 

Portland  Cement  Selling  &  Distributing  Co.  Ltd., 

'■  Ship  House,"  20  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.I  .  .     AS  &  A9 
Chemist  (English  and  Foreign). 

Hubble,  W.  B.,  41  Cranbourne  Street,  Leicester  Square, 

W.C.2         A112 

Chiropody  Requisites. 

Plucknett,  C.  J.&  Co.  Ltd.,  29  &  38  Poland  Street,  W.l  A113 
Clock  and  Watchmakers. 

Dent,  E.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  28  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.I      . .      . .  AlOO 
Coal  and  Coke  Merchants  and  Contractors ;    Colliery  Agents. 

Bradbury,  Son  &  Co.  (1920)  Ltd.,  7  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1  A59 
Westminster  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  7  Victoria  Street.S.W.l    A56 
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Coffee   and  Tea   Merchants.  Page 

Algerian  Coffee  Stores,  The,  52  Old  Compton  Street, 

W.l A76 

Twining,  R.&  Co.  Ltd..  216  Strand,  W.C.2 A76 

Concrete  Reinforcement  System. 

Johnson's  Reinforced  Concrete  Engineering  Co.  Ltd., 

47  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I        A15 

Confectioners. 

BuszARDS  Cake  Shop,  197-201  Oxford  Street,  W.l  .  .    A71 

Meyer,  Alfred.  10  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W.I     .  .    A74 

Cutlers  (Surgical  and  General). 

MiLLi kin  &  Lawley,  165  Strand,  W.C.2 A112 

Decorators. 

Hamptons,  Pall  Mall  East.  Trafalgar  Square.  S.W.l         ..    A61 

King,  A.  H.,  41-42  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.I A60 

Lapthorne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  2  Eccleston  Street.  S.W.l  .  .    A26 

Shiers,  R.  &  J.,  5  Kingly  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.  . .  A28 
Sykes  &  Son  Ltd.,  10  Essex  Street.  Strand,  W.C.2        . .    All 

Diamond  Merchants,  Gold  and  Silversmiths. 

Davies,  Walter  &  Sons,  148  Strand,  and  40  St.  Martin's 

Lane,  W.C.2 A94  &  A96 

Ogden,  William,  4  King  Street,  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.l   AlOl 

Drapers,  Milliners,  Ladies'  Outfitters,  etc. 

Parnells  Ltd.,  Wilton  Road,  Victoria,  S.W.l  .  .      .  .    A77 

Dyers  and  Cleaners. 

Chemical  Cleaning  &  Dyeing  Co..  The,  5  &  6  Argyll 

Street,  Oxford  Circus,  W.l A82 

Hodgkins,  Ltd.,  10  Dean  Street,  Soho,  W.l A83 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

Hornby,  Robt.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  77  Dean  Street.  Soho,  W.l  .  .    A47 

Siemens  Bros.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Caxton  House,  S.W 126 

Sun  Electrical  Co.  Ltd.,  The,   118-120  Charing  Cross 

Road.  W.C.2 A46 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors. 

Berkeley  Electrical  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  29  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  S.W.l        A45 

Edmundsons  Electricity    Corporation    Ltd.,    Broad 

Sanctuary  Chambers,  1 1  Tothill  Street        A49 

Lapthorne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  2  Eccleston  Street,  S.W.l .  .  .  .  A26 
Wheeler.  F.  H.,  39  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l        A51 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Hornby,  Robert  &  Co.  Ltd.,  77  Dean  Street,  Soho.  W.l   A47 

Engineers  and  Contractors. 

HoLST,  K.  &  Co.,  1  Victoria  Street      A19 

Mowlem,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  41  Ebury  Bridge  Road,  S.W.l  A13 
Simpson,  T.  Godfrey  &  Co.,  12  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l  . .  A28 
Visco  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  162  Grosvenor  Road, 

S.W.l         A25 

Ferro-Concrete  Contractors. 

Holst,  K.&  Co.,  I  Victoria  Street,  Westminster     ..      ..    A19 
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Film  Service.  Page 

Famous-Lasky    Film    Service    Ltd.,    166-170   Wardour 

Street.  W.l        A99 

Fine  Art  Dealers. 

Abbey  Gallery.  The,  2  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I  ..  ..  A92 
CoLNAGHi.  P.  &  D.  &  Co.,  144-146  New  Bond  Street,  W.l  A107 
Fine  Art  Society,  The,  148  New  Bond  Street  . .  . .  A105 
Samuel.  E.,  51  Petty  France,  S.W.I A102 

Flats  and  Furnished  Service  Suites. 

Bond  &  Co.,  40  Buckingham  Gate A36 

Herring,  Son  &  Daw,  1  Broadway,  S.W.I       .  .  4  of  cover 

St.  Ermin's  Service  Flats,  Westminster,  S.W.I  .  .  .  .  A124 
St.  James'  Court  Estate  Ltd.,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.I  A43 
Westminster  City  Properties  (General  Manager — Mr. 

Stanley  Bartlett),  22  Ryder  Street,  S.W.I A39 

Westminster  Estates  Ltd.,  58--60  Jermyn  Street,  St. 

James's,  S.W.I         A41 

Furnishers. 

Hamptons,  Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I  ..  A61 
Sykes  &  Son  Ltd.,  10  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2     ..    All 

Garage.     Poland  Street  Garage,  W.l A97 

Gas  Appliances. 

Metrcfclitan  Gas  Light  &  Stove  Co.,  The,  105  Horse- 
ferry  Road.  S.W.I      A54 

Gas  Supply. 

Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co..  The,  Horseferry  Road,  S.W.I  .  .    A57 

Glass  Merchants. 

Hetley.  James  &  Co..  35  Soho  Square,  W.l A24 

Health  and  Holiday  Resort. 

Rich:.:cn-.  Surrey  A44 

Hosiery  and  Lingerie. 

Wheeler  &  Co.,  96  Victoria  Street.  S.W.I       A79 

Hotel. 

Garrick,  The  (for  Gentlemen).  3  &  5  Charing  Cross  Road, 

W.C.2        A66 

Institution. 

Children's    Aid    Society    and    Women's    Mission    to 
Women.  Oflfices  :  Victoria  House,  117  Victoria  St.,  S.W.l  A64 

Insurance. 

Provident  Accident  &  White   Cross   Insurance   Co. 

Ltd.,  Kinnaird  House.  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.l      . .      .  .    A67 

Jewellers. 

Calipe,  Dettmer  &  Co.   Ltd.,  21  &  22  Poland  Street, 

Oxford  Street.  W.l         A103 

Davies,  Walter  &  Sons,  148  Strand  and  40  St.  Martin's 

Lane,  W.C.2 A94  &  A96 

Ogden,  William,  4  King  Street.  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.l  AlOl 

Jointless  Flooring  Manufacturers. 

Terrano  Ltd..   British   Columbia    House,    1-3    Regent 

Street,  S.W.I  A16 
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Life  Assurance.  Page 

United   Kingdom  Provident   Institution,   196  Strand, 

W.C.2        A65 

Lighting  Installation  Contractors. 

Hall's  Longitudinal   Lighting   Co.   Ltd.,    12  Victoria 

Street,  S.W.I A28 

Musical  Instrument  Dealers  and  Violin  Makers. 

Beare.  John  &  Arthur,  164  Wardour  Street,  W.l       ..  A109 
Oil-Producing  System. 

'■  DvoRKOviTZ  "      System.      Rational     Carbonization 

Syndicate  Ltd.,  The,   13  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l     ..    A58 
Opticians. 

Pearce.  Stanley,  Ltd.,   161  Wardour  Street,  W.l        ,.  A116 
Sperring,  Digby.  20  Palmer  Street.  Victoria  Street,  S.W.l  Al  1 1 
Paint,  Enamel,  etc.,  Manufacturers. 

Pinchin,     Johnson  &    Co.     Ltd..    General    Buildings, 

Aldywch.  W.C.2       A21 

Paving  Slab,  Concrete  Kerb,  etc.,  Manufacturers... 

Atlas  Stone  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  General  Buildings,  Aldwych, 

W.C.2         A17 

Photographers. 

Coster,  Howard,  8  Essex  Street,  Strand A86 

MoRTER,  Mesdames,  4  Lower  Grosvenor  Place.  S.W.l    .  .    A84 
Photographic  Dealers. 

Westminster  Photographic  Exchange  Ltd.,  The,  119 

Victoria  Street,  S.W.l      A88 

Photographic  Machines. 

PosoGRAPH    (Great    Britain)    Distributing    Co.    Ltd., 

Iddesleigh  House,  Caxton  Street,  S.W.l      A85 

Publisher. 

Palmer,  Cecil,  49  Chandos  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2  A108 
Radio  and  Electrical  Stores  (Wholesale). 

London   Electric  Stores   Ltd.,   9  St.   Martin's  Street, 

Leicester  Square,  W.C.2        A48 

Restaurants,  Cafes,  etc. 

BuszARDS  Restaurant,  197-201  Oxford  Street,  W.l      ..    A71 

Dean's  Restaurant,  Caxton  Street A70 

Hungaria  Restaurant.  14-16  Regent  Street,  S.W.l  ..  A72 
Meyer,  Alfred.  10  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W.l  ..  A74 
North  Court  Restaurant,  Wood  St.,  Mill  Bank,  S.W.l .  .  A69 
Odone's  Restaurant,  Victoria  Street  and  Brewer  Street, 

S.W.l         A68 

St.  Ermin's  Restaurant,  S.W.l  A124 

Road  Construction  Engineers. 

Mowlem,  John  &  Co.  Ltd.,  41  Ebury  Bridge  Road,  S.W.l  A13 
Westminster  Road  Construction  &  Engineering  Co. 

Ltd.,  Windsor  House.  S.W.l  A14 

Sanitary  Appliances  and  Heating  Installations. 

Finch.  B.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  34  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W.l    A18 
Shirt  Maker.     Lewin,  T.  M.,  39  Panton  Street,  Haymarket  . .    ABO 
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Stamp  Dealers.  Page 

Field,  D.,  7  Vigo  Street,  W.l       A42 

Gibbons,  Stanley,  Ltd.,  391  Strand,  W.C.2 A90 

Westminster  Stamp  Co.  Ltd.,  68  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  1 A123 
Steam  Heating  Engineers. 

Atmospheric  Steam  Heating  Co.  (1907)  Ltd.,  The,  22 

Broadway,  S.V/.l A20 

Steamship  Lines. 

United  States  Lines,  Dorland  House A87 

Steel  Piling  Manufacturers. 

British  Steel  Piling  Co.,   Ltd.,  The,  54a  Parliament 

Street,  S.W.I A12 

Stores. 

Army  &  Navy  Stores,  The  (Army  &  Navy  Co-Operative 

Society  Ltd.) Bookmarker 

Haymarket  Stores  (Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society 

Ltd.),  Haymarket,  S.W.I        3  of  cover 

Tailors  and   Colonial  Outfitters. 

MoRLEY,    John    Ltd.,   65a  Oxford  Street,   W.l      ..      ..    A81 
Parsons  &  Stewart,  Faraday  House,  8  Charing  Cross, 

Road,  W.C.2  A78 

Telephone  Apparatus,  Cables,   etc. 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables  Ltd.,  Columbia  House, 

Aldwych,  W.C.2       A55 

Telephone  (Automatic  and  Manual)  Makers. 

Shipton  Automatic  Telephone  System  Ltd.,  2-3  Caxton 

House,  S.W.I A6 

Siemens  Bros.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Caxton  House,  S.W 126 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables  Ltd.,  Columbia  House, 

Aldwych,  W.C.2       A55 

Tobacco. 

Southern  Rhodesian  Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  . .      . .    Al  15 
Travel  Agency. 

British  &  Irish     Travel     Agency,     America     House, 

29  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.I A89 

Truss  Makers. 

Coles,  Wm.  &  Co.,  22  Panton  Street,  S.W.I A114 

Upholsterer. 

King,  A.  H.,  41-42  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.I A60 

Ventilating  and  Heating  Plants. 

Visco  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  The,  162  Grosvenor  Road, 

S.W.I         A25 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants. 

Davies,  Neville,  Buckingham  Gate A73 

Halford,  a.  D.  C.  &  Co.,  31  Panton  Street,  Haymarket, 

S.W.I         A74 

Wireless  and  Gramophone  Dealers. 

Red  Triangle  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  37  Tothill  Street     .  .    A52 
Station  Radio  Stores,  38  Palmer  Street,  S.W.I   ..      ..    A50 
Wood  Preservative  Manufacturers. 

Solignum  Ltd.,  205  Borough  High  Street,  S.E.I  ..    A22 
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Service  and 
Satisfaction 

for  Stamp  Lovers 


We  solicit  your  enquiries  for — 

l^P"   New   Issues  ((>'   10  per  cent) 

1^     Mint  Colonials 

]J^^  General  Approval  Service 

T(eferences,  please. 


WESTMINSTER 
STAMP  CO.  Ltd. 

68  Buckinglia-T^  Gate,  Loudon,  s.w  i 

Phone— Victoria  9716.  oG.^ft«  -'   Wesi^JstaiTiiy.  SftJvtst.  Lotiddn     ^ 
1  min.  from  St.  James'  Park  Station  ;     1  min.  from  Victoria  Street 
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St.  ERMIN'S 

SERVICE    FLATS 


The  Most  huxurious 

RESTAURANT 

IN    WESTMINSTER 

{open  to  Public) 

DINNER   DANCES    NIGHTLY 

"  The  Night  Watchmen  " 
Unequalled  Spring  Floor 


For  Illustrated  Booklet  apply — 

,    -  '  '-  l>        «.  t  W  C  t  O  i>      >-•      I 

[■" ■''^■"  "E^ate  Mdhaget' ' 

St.  Ermin's 

Telephone— VICTORIA  3441 


I  <■    :.    -  >lt<«0').  It 


\/ 
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Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

914.21  C4980 
The  City  of  Westminster; 


3  2222  03852  5822 


mskR^ 


